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SUFFOLK BANK SYSTEM. 





Tue voluntary system adopted by the banks of New England, for the re- 
demption of their circulation, at the counter of the Suffolk Bank at Boston, 
has been for several years in operation, and has been found to work well 
for all parties—for the country banks, for the people, and for the metropoli- 
tan institutions. There is, we think, no system of redemption in any part 
of the world more complete or more secure, for the bill-holders, A bank 
there is known to be insolvent, not by the refusal at its own counter to re- 
deem its paper, but by the refusal of the Suffolk Bank to receive it on 
deposit. 

There are now two hundred and forty-three banks in the interior of New 
England, all of which (with perhaps four or five exceptions) provide a 
sufficient deposit of specie at Boston for the redemption of their paper. 
Hence the latter is receivable upon a par with Boston bank bills, and 
has the same value (or rate of discount) at a distance as that of Boston. 
The result is, a uniform circulation, known to and by every body, not sub- 
ject to those variable and uncertain values which we find attached to coun- 
try paper in other cities ; an instance of which (and one that could be re- 
medied) we may mention, that of New York state country paper in Wall 
street. Such is the variety in the issues of the New York country banks, 
(127 in number,) and the different rates of discount even on the paper of 
one bank, that the community is never posted up as to their value, and dai- 
ly frauds are committed that might be obviated. 

The New England system has this decided advantage, the country banks 
instead of being burdened with, and holding at risk in their own vaults, a 
large accumulation of coin, place their specie funds at the point where the 
bills mostly concentrate. These last do not return so much to their own 
places of emission, but are carried where they are wanted to discharge debts. 
Besides the saving made from having so little idle capital in the shape of 
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specie, the banks have greater security in having so little cash in their 
vaults; safe, however, in their holding large balances among the banks of 
Boston upon which they can draw whenever occasions require. To show 
the extent of this combination it is only necessary to refer the reader to the 
pages of the Bankers’ Weekly Circular, where will be found the only cor- 
rect and authentic exhibit of the banks of New England as well as the 
other states. The following summary is from the latest official returns. 


Banks. Capital. Circulation. Specie. 
Maine, 35 3,009,000 2,240,000 219,000 
New Hampshire, 17 1,655,000 1,125,000 136,000 
Vermont, 17 1,175,000 1,743,000 92,000 
Massachusetts, (interior) 81 12,940,000 8,418,000 583,000 
Rhode Island, 61 10,548,000 2,907 ,000 280,000 
Connecticut, 32 8,475,000 4,565,000 451,000 


Totals, 243 $ 37,802,000 $ 20,998,000 $ 1,791,000 


It is mutually agreed that the circulation above stated shall be received 
on deposit by the Boston banks; but such is the confidence entertained by 
the community 1 the country institutions that the whole amount of specie 
in the vaults of the 24 Boston banks, in November last, for their own pro- 
tection, and forthe protection of their country correspondents was only 
$ 2,773,000 against an aggregate circulation in town and country of 
$ 26,920,000. 

Here is a commentary upon the attempt by the general government to 
fasten a specie currency upon the debtors of the government. The aggre- 
gate of specie in the six New England states, amounting to $ 8,694,000 is 
the basis of daily money operations amounting to millions of dollars. The 
large daily cash transactions in the commercial, manufacturing and other 
portions of New England are carried on where probably not over one hun- 
dred thousand dollars in specie of the banks changes hands per day. 

The following remarks from an English paper will further illustrate our 
meaning : 

Specie as a Cirncutatine Mepium.—Gold and silver coin simply con- 
stitute the petty cash of the country, and the idea of carrying on the foreign 
trade exclusively with it, would be as absurd as if a merchant were to at- 
tempt to carry on his business with his petty cash only. 

It has been given in evidence before a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, that no less a sum than one thousand millions annually is exchanged 
by 28 only of the principal London bankers, at the clearing room, and all 
the gold and silver wanted to effect this enormous exchange, is about 201. a 
day. Here it is petty cash indeed! ; arech 

As it is with the individual, so it is with the nation, which is simply a 
number of individuals ; and that the coin of the country is merely its petty 
cash, will be palpable, when we learn from Mr. Jacob, (who wrote on the 
precious metals,) that the whole amount of coin is only thirty millions, to 
carry on trading transactions that must amount to many thousand millions. 
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How many thousand millions it would be impossible to say, but a guess 
may be hazarded. 

We have it in evidence, that 28 banks only exchange bills and checks 

representing sales (independent of their transactions over the counter, and 
ransfers from one account to another, when two parties bank at the same 
house,) to the amount annually of 1,000,000,0001. Now, take into account 
the transactions of these 28 bankers over the counter; those of 52 other 
bankers in London; those of the Bank of England (for she has a clearing 
room of her own:) those of the Stock Exchange and Share Market; the 
operations of all the shopkeepers and merchants; the daily expenditure of 
two millions of individuals for food ; and you will not have less in London 
alone annually, than a further amount of exchanges of 2,000,000,000I. 
Take the rest of the empire at a guess, (and a very rough one it must be, 
for want of data, ) to have the same amount of transactions as the metropolis, 
3,000,000,0001. Total, 6,000,000,0002 

Tue Crearine House or Lonpon.—From the appendix to the second 
report on banks of issue, (1841,) we find that during 1839, twenty-nine 
only of the London bankers, cleared aggregate demauds to the amount of 
954,401,6001, and that the bank notes employed in these transactions 
amounted to 66,275,6001. The aggregate demands varied from two to six 
millions daily, These facts not only exhibit the ‘vast concerns” of com- 
merce, but they show how essentially commerce is carried on by the barter 
of goods, and not by cash payments. To a far greater extent does the barter 
of goods prevail by means of bills of exchange, &c. in international traffic, 
wherein money scarcely enters at all. 

These observations apply with equal force to the operations and ex- 
changes of Wall and State streets. The large amounts of money which pass 
from individuals to banks, and from the banks to each other could only be 
made through drafts and checks. The daily exchanges of the twelve 
Wall street banks of New York, or of the twenty-one banks of State street, 
amounting to millions per day, can be effected without the transfer of one 
box of specie. So it is with the immense customs payable at London and 
New York, in the former city amounting to about one million sterling per 
month, and in the latter to twenty millions of dollars per annum, These 
payments to the government officers can only be made through the medium 
of checks and bills, and without the intervention of specie, which is appro- 


priately termed the petty cash of the country. 


OO 


LEISURE HOURS. 
Utile et Dulce. 


We rarely find in the same individual, strict habits of business, a close 
adherence to professional duties or the requisitions of mere business, whe- 
ther of the bar, the pulpit, the office, or the bank counter, combined with 
a love for, or a proficiency in, the arts or sciences, 

The pursuits of the arts or the sciences, or the mere accomplishments of 
the world, are, as accomplishments, equally deserving the attention of the 
business man, as well as of him who pursues them professionally. There 
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is no reason why the statesman, the jurist, the physician, the theologian, 
the merchant, or the Banker, or many in other spheres of life, should not 
diverge occasionally from their legitimate and immediate circle of duties, 
and devote an hour or two a day, as a relaxation or otherwise, to the more 
elegant and more refined pursuits of music, painting or literature, of 
chemistry, botany or mineralogy; of arboriculture, floriculture or horticul- 
ture. We might mention indeed many, very many studies and employments, 
which, while they serve to enlarge the powers of the mind, the capacity 
of enjoyment, and add to the usefulness of the individual himself, they 
serve also as a relaxation to both the body and the mind by relieving the 
monotony of every day labors. 

A greater good is thereby accomplished than that simply derived by the 
individual himself. The profession or knowledge of such accomplishments, 
or a proficiency in any one or more of the arts or sciences, enables him 
effectually, at will, to promote the same good or disseminate the same 
knowledge among his children or his friends: to diffuse a taste for, and a love 
for similar pursuits among the numerous circles and semi-circles of society. 
Much of this can be done by him either as an individual or as a member 
of a society of arts ; and it is through the means of associations, combina- 
tions, clubs, &c. that so much has been done in England, France and our 
own country towards the diffusion of a general taste for music, painting, 
and other pursuits to which we have alluded. 

This present article is, however, addressed more particularly to the bank- 
er, the money operator, and the broker, whose daily duties generally termi- 
nate at 3 or 4 o’clock; giving them ample time, day after day to devote to 
some one of those elegant and charming pursuits, a knowledge of which 
adds so largely to a keen enjoyment of the world. It is here that the bank- 
er has a most decided advantage over the lawyer, the physician and the 
merchant. His duties terminate ata fixed hour, while theirs are controlled 
in some degree (not so much as they imagine) by their clients, their pa- 
tients or their dealers. 

The banker closes his cash book, letters, &c, at three o’clock and can, if 
inclination dictate, then close his eyes and his mind’s eye to all their con- 
tents for the remainder of the day. Itis the subsequent hour or hours, 
which can be appropriately and profitably devo ted to the pen, the pencil or 
the spade. If in a crowded city, the rail road train can in 10 or 15 minutes 
convey him to a secluded spot at adistance, where he can, in quiet, culti- 
vate either the fields of nature or the fields of literature. Or, in the midst of 
the city, with hundreds of thousands around him, he can retire to the draw- 
ing academy, the school of design, the lecture room of the anatomist, or to 
the saloon of the musician. These, and many others are within his reach, 
will afford variety and relaxation to his mind, will furnish a pleasant recrea- 
tion and pastime for hours which might otherwise be trifled away and will 
give him more nerve for the scenes of the following day. 
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That the pursuits of the pen, the pencil or the flute are not un congenial 
or inaccessible to one whose hours are mainly occupied at the counter, we 
may see in repeated instances. 

We have seen the walls of the ‘national academy” and of the “art 
union” graced with the works of one who now fills the post of cashier of 
one of our prominent institutions. Not merely graced either, but his by- 
play selected as the prize for the engraver, and two thousand copies dis- 
tributed amcng as many lovers of the fine arts. 

In another city we see the post of cashier filled by one who cotempora- 
neously figures as the author of a poem, delivered before the collected 
thousands of the wise and the learned: and curiosity echoes ‘where is he.” 

Again we see in one or more instances the presiding officer of a bank, 
after having gone through the notes of the day, presiding at a glee club or soi- 
ree where a better circulation of harmonious notes is kept up than the en- 
graved notes of the chartered institution. The leader, who has perhaps con- 
trolled thousands through the day, takes the bow at night and adds life and 
soul where silence was before. 

We have seen too, one who, while he held the reins of the bank with 
one hand, could hold the pen of the financier and statesman with the other, 
enlightening the country with pages of history and finance, which none have 
attempted to controvert. Again, another presiding at the laborious sittings 
of the board, during the early hours of the day, and giving force to their de- 
cisions, may be found delving in the ground towards sunset, not for gold or 
lucre, but improving the soil, pruning the peach or plum, and competing at 
exhibitions with the gardener and the day-laborer for the prize offered by the 
society of horticulture. 

Even the late Mr. Biddle, occupied closely by political strife on one side, 
and commercial revulsions on the other, could find leisure hours to apply 
to his own retreat, cultivate the vine, to add the labors of the hoe and the 
spade upon works where the fluctuations of change and the javelins of his 
enemies could not penetrate. We can look even further and find that the 
author of “Fanny” and the author of the “Pleasures of Memory” both in 
years gone by have been daily occupants of the counting room. The au- 
thor of the “Banks of Ayr” at one moment of the day engaged as an officer 
of excise and at another hour rusticating on the green sward. Even the 
*‘Wizard of the North” issuing sheriff’s writs in the morning, and in the 
evening of the same day revising the sheets of the ‘Mintrelsy of the 
Scottish Border.” 

In fact, the fixed hours and leisure of an officer of a bank enable him to 
appropriate a liberal portion of his time to those pursuits, the cultivation of 
which would relieve his mind essentially, and add much to his enjoyment: 
pursuits which humanize the soul of every man who has a soul for the bet- 
ter things of this world, and who avails himself of his privilege to gain them. 
He may have a fund of thousands to draw upon to satisfy mere physical 
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wants; but if he have nota social and intellectual fund, a better fund to 
draw upon, he may exist but he does not live. His bank balances may 
wither in a day, but there are balances and mines which furnish perpetu- 
al feast for reason and a perpetual flow for the soul: not affected either by 
the fluctuations of change, revulsions of trade, or the failures of friends. 

A bank officer or a merchant, and we find thousands of them, who pins 
his mind down to his leger, and keeps it there; who never goes beyond his 
account-books for thought or action, is a mere machine. His soul, which 
was given to him to enjoy rational things, is callous to those pure and ele- 
gant sources of enjoyment, which make a man capable of cultivating the 
“ten talents” which benevolent nature bestowed on him. 


eee 


BANK STATISTICS. 
KENTUCKY. 
NorTHERN Bank AND BRANCHES—JUNE 30, 1846. 


Means. 


Bills discounted, . ‘ ‘ ° : $ 1,714,956 25 
Bills of exchange, ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,604,912 02 
Notes and bills in suit, R ; ; ; , 126,382 29 

$3,446,250 56 
Bonds of the state of Kentucky 5 per cent. ‘ 5,000 


of the city of Lexington 6 “« « ‘ 35,000 
40,000 


854,098 04 
142,581 99 
97 96 


Due from banks, . 

Real estate, including banking houses, 

Protest account, . ‘ ° ; P ; . ‘ 

Cash on hand—in gold and silver, , : P 916,904 82 
In notes of other banks, ; : . 450,579 00 1,367,483 82 


$ 5,850,512 37 
ene ee ae 


Capital stock, $ 2,237,600 00 
2,153,429 00 


Notes in circulation, . ‘ , , ‘ ; ; . 

Due to banks, ‘ ‘ . ‘ , ‘ 529,285 56 
Bills payable, 12,300 
Deferred interest, 7,754 
Due to post-office department, 2,151 
Due to individual depositors, ‘ ‘ ‘ 638,204 
Unclaimed dividends, 5 ‘ ; ’ ; : A 7,623 £ 
Due to state of Kentucky, . ‘ : . : ; 2,438 
Contingent fund, ‘ 45,000 00 

Profit and loss, 214,725 30 259,725 


Liabilities. 


$5,850,512 37 


$259,725 30 


Profit and loss and contingent fund as above, 
89,504 00 


Deduct dividend of 4 per cent., July, 1846, 


Balance of profit and loss account and contingent fund, July 6, 1846, $170,221 30 


M. T, SCOTT, Cashier. 
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Northern Bank of Kentucky and Branches—1846. 








Location. President. Cashier. Capital. 

Northern Bank, Lexington, John Tilford, Matthew T. Scott, 867,600 
Do. Branch Covington, James M. Preston, Philip S. Bush, 250,000 
Do. do. Louisville, Chapman Coleman, Wm. Richardson, 600,000 
Do. do. Paris, John B. Raine, Thomas Y. Brent, 370,000 
Do. do. Richmond, Wm. McClanahan, Edw. L. Shackelford, 150,000 
Total capital at Northern Bank and Branches $2,237,600 
Comparative condition of the Northern Bank and Branches, 1844, 745, 746. 
Dec’r, 1844. Dec’r, 1845. June, 1846. 
Circulation, e ° ° ° 1,935,000 2,453,000 2,153,000 
Loans, . - * ‘ ; 3,190,000 3,856,900 3,319,000 
Specie, : ee 884,000 909,000 916,000 
Total Liabilities A ‘ ‘ 5,806,000 6,334,000 5,850,000 

Banks of the West and the East. 

Capital. Circulation. Specie. 
Rhode Island, 61 Banks, $ 10,548,000 $ 2,967,000 $ 280,000 
Maine, 35 3,009,000 2,240,000 219,000 
New York, (interior,) 127 do. 19,039,000 14,662,000 898,000 
New Jersey, 26 do. 3,672,000 2,394,000 594,000 











$ 36,268,000 $22,263,000 —« $1,991,000 


iv 


Kentucky, . . . ° $7,019,700 $ 6,064,000 $ 2,536,000 
Indiana, . ° ° . ° 2,087,000 3,527,000 1,080,000 
Ohio, . . . . 6,511,000 4,505,000 1,374,000 


The Northern Bank of Kentucky, (with four branches, ) having a circula- 
tion of & 2,153,000, has specie on hand amounting to $ 916, 000, being a 
larger amount of specie than is held by the 127 country banks of New York, 
with a circulation of above fourteen millions of dollars. 


Bank oF Kentucky AND BrancHEs—JuLy 1, 1845. 


Resources. 

Notes discounted, on ‘ i “ ° $2,896,199 93 

Bills of Exchange, . ° . , ° . 1,376,391 58 
—_—_———$ 4,272,591 51 

Suspended debt, in suit, ‘ . ‘> ; 145,485 33 

“ Bank balances and stocks, i 8,642 19 

Bonds state of Kentucky, for stock in Northern Bank, 

5 per cent. . . . 250,000 00 

Bonds city of Louisville, 6 per cent. ° . ° 200,000 00 

Real estate taken for debt, . ‘ - ‘ 149,429 93 
———_- 753,555 45 
Commissioners of sinking fund, Pe ° ° . ° ° e 2,775 00 
Real estate for banking- -houses, ° ° ° ° 87,533 84 
Deficiency—for balance of over issue of stock . . - « 883,400 00 
Due from banks, ‘ ; ‘i ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 688,454 83 
Gold and silver on hand, . . P - 5 ; ; ‘ 1,219,551 79 
Notes of other banks, . ‘ ‘ : P ‘ . ; ‘ 377,231 00 


$ 7,785,093 42 
— Se 
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Liabilities. 


Capital stock, (original, ) $ 3,700,000 00 
Stock over-issued by Schuylkill Bank, $ 1,318, 500 00° 
Less, amount purchased by this bank, 935,100 00—-383,400 00 

apni conan 4,083,400 00 
Contingent fund reserved by charter, ° . F 100,000 00 
Fund to cover loss on banking house, . : : . 40,670 84 
Fund to cover loss on bad de bis, § &e. ‘ : ; sapeaen 03—-188,478 87 
Dividends unpaid, ‘ 4 ‘ 6,994 86 
Stock Fund—to purchase over-issue, . j P ; ° 78,674 71 
Dividend No. 17, for July, 1846—2} ad cent. ‘ ; 102,085 00 
Due individual depositors, ; ‘ , . 603,366 93 
Due to other banks, ° ‘ ‘ : ; ? : . 477,694 43 
Notes in circulation, ; ; A 2,229,378 00 
Due state treasury, 15,020 62 


$7,785,093 42 


Nett profits for the last six months, 144,051 91 


Dividend for July, 1846—2) percent. . 3 . 3 . . . 102,085 00 


Balance transferred to fund to purchase stock over-issued, ; $41,966 91 
VIRGIL McKNIGHT, President. 
Gro. C. Gwatumey, Cushier. 
James Trabue, Thomas Anderson, Levin L. Shreve, Thomas Smith, 2 ,. 
D. S. Benedict, U. E. Ewing, P. R. Gray, Curran Pope, Directors. 
BANKS OF OHIO—May 1, 1846. 


Resources. 7 Independ’t B’ks. 16 Branches State B’ks. 8 Old B’ks. 
Notes and bills discounted, 968,896 2,423,779 4,639,219 
Specie on hand, 159,669 618,049 705,552 
Notes of other banks, 146,474 374,577 466,203 
Due from banks, 56,484 107,366 435,676 
Eastern Deposits, 96,723 357,280 462,023 
Bonds deposited with the state as 2 565,118 207,588 

collaterals, 


Other resources, 134,259 16,6914 937,323 


$ 2,127,623 $ 4,105,333 $ 7,645,996 


Liabilities. 

Capital stock, paid in, 328,720 1,173,450 2,565,276 
Circulation, 499,100 1,822,435 2,463,760 
Due to banks, 79,488 89,884 807,544 
Individual deposits, 644,521 946,563 972,852 
Contingent fund, 12,992 26,234 256,687 
Bonds deposited with the state trea’r, 494,170 cose ere 

State taxes paid for six months, 1,654 "'s, 773 7,374 
Other liabilities, 66,978 42,994 572,403 


Totals, $ 2,127,623 $ 4,105,333 $ 7,645,996 
Seven Independent Banks, . e ‘ ; ‘ ; : ‘ 2,127,623 
Sixteen Branches of State Bank, . 5 ; ; ; ; 4,105,333 
Eight Old Banks, (charters not expired, ) ; ‘ ; ; 7,645,996 


Aggregate Resources or Liabilities, $ 13,878,952 
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MAINE. 


An Abstract from the Returns of the Cashiers of the several incorporated 
Banks in Maine, as they existed on the Saturday preceding the first Monday 
of May, 1846. Prepared in conformity to the provisions of the Revised 
Statutes, chapter 77, section 59, and an Act of the Legislature, approved 
April 7, 1845. 


Liabilities. 
Capital stock paid in, $ 3,009,000 00 
Bills in circulation, . ‘ , ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘s ° + 2,240,820 00 
Nett profitsonhand, . P . : P ‘ > ‘ ° 117,222 50 
Balances due other banks, rs ‘i 3 ‘ ; 93,708 88 


1,058,526 42 
199,120 84 


Cash deposited, &c. not bearing interest, 
Cash deposited bearing interest, 








Total amount due from the banks, : 2 : ‘ $ 6,715,598 64 
Resources. 

Gold, silver, &c. in banks, s F - 219,068 50 

Real estate, ‘ ; ‘ i : - 191,714 98 

Bills of Banks in this state, ; ‘ , - «+ 76,319 00 

Bills of Banks elsewhere, ‘ ‘ 71,087 82 

Balances due from other banks, ‘ ‘ 769,095 12 


- 5,391,113 22 


Due to the banks, excepting balances, 


Total amount of resources of the Banks, : 2 eS $ 6,718,398 64 
Dividends, &c. 


Amount of last semi-annual dividend, $99,600 00 


Amount or reserved profits, 85,118 00 

Debts due and considered as doubtful, ‘ ; F 4,656 87 

Amount of bills in circulation under five dollars, ‘ ; 282,337 00 

Amount due from president and directors as principals, , 217,738 63 

Amount due from president and directors as sureties, . : 264,804 73 

Amount due from stockholders as principals, 214,422 97 
CONNECTICUT. 


The following abstract will exhibit some of the items of the Banks of Connec- 
licut, for the three periods of 1838—1842—and 1846: 


1838. 1842. 1846. 
Capital stock, . : ‘ ‘ 8,754,467 8,876,317 8,475,630 
Circulation, . 1,920,552 2,555,638 4,565,947 
Specie, i , P 535,448 471,238 481,367 
caene and discounts, 9,769,286 10,683,413 13,258,587 
Aggregate liabilities, ; . 12,302,631 13,465,052 15,892,685 


The report of the Bank Commissioners of the state of Connecticut, for 
the year 1846, has been printed and a copy furnished to us. The report in- 
cludes the condition of each bank, some in February, others in March, and 
others in April, 1846. It is singularly deficient in an abstract by, which we 
could learn the aggregate circulation, deposits, bank balances, real estate, 
and other items of all the banks in the state. The abstract furnished, is not 
cast up, and to each reader is Jeft the labor of ascertaining these items—a 
labor which could have been well obviated if the report had been properly 


prepared. 
10 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


Abstract from the Returns made to the General Assembly at the May Ses- 
sion, A. D. 1846, by the several Banks in the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations. 








Liabilities. Resources. 

Capital stock paidin, 10,548,690 50 Debts due from directors, 712,614 23 
Bills in circulation, 2,907,490 96 Debts due from stockholders, 563,387 60 
Deposits on interest, 269.948 12 Debts due from all others, 12,846,970 53 
Deposits not on interest, 1,078,913 88 Specie actually in banks, 280,470 67 
Debts due from banks, 757,058 14 Bills of other banks, 460,753 11 
Dividends unpaid, 26,005 72 Deposits in other banks, 694,039 18 
Nett profits on hand, 510,144 48 Stock in the banks, 48,485 83 
St’k in other b’ks and other st’ks, 202,048 92 

Real estate, 259,704 80 

Furniture and other property, 29,776 93 

$ 16,098,251 80 $ 16,098,251 80 

Memoranda. 

Increase of capital stock since last return, é : / : - $233,312 50 
Amount of suspended paper, : P ‘ ‘ j , . 169,917 58 
Reserved profits, . : . ‘ ' , * 297,552 07 
Amount loaned on pledge sof stock, ‘ . ‘ » ‘ - 852,276 04 
Debts due and not paid, . ; ‘ 197,854 00 
Largest amount of inde btedness of any one person o or firm, ; - 72,889 00 


The proportion of specie to circulation, is 1 to $ 10}; specie to circula- 
tion and deposits, is 1 to $ 15. 

There are 61 banks in the state, with capital varying from $ 21,330 to 
$ 500,000, each. There are in the town of Providence, 22 banks with an 
aggregate capital of $ 7,633,900, being a larger amount, for the population, 
than is held in any place in the United States. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Bank of Georgetown, Georgetown, S. C.—June 8, 1846. 


Liabilities. 
CT BEES This o cccnsewceicccsctanccaccsosecsess btbeceetes eee $200,000 00 
I isch ain th indiva dtitch Rassmremaenae pabensabeens Kneahonenee 322,786 00 
Individual deposits....... ee cccccccccses cocccccce sevcccee eoccece 30,204 28 
Surplus fund..... eocce ve Sdcccccccccecsescocece soccccce eoosee 13,183 86 
BL 6 642500 $0006 6cesscosseee 6s avbeneswee ovcceces $566,174 14 
Assets. 
RIG ia bins hc secnisccesccoceee POPTTTTT TTT TT eeedcece $ 200,129 46 
OIE GNU: 5 0:0.0:06 <5 6.0:08066004 002b66ansdcowerseganchsenee eee 10,983 17 
Exchange on New York and Charleston........c-ccccccceseccvece 198,774 68 
Specie on hand and balances in New York and Charleston,.......... 141,086 83 
Bones and Bank Gxtuses. ....cesccccceccscccccece nies Remi ee abet os 5,200 00 
DM Michehiets. ‘a4 end dhGkead anndedageaees beens aneenaeey . 5,000 00 
Stock, 200 shares this bank taken for debt..........00sseececeeees Pe 5,000 00 
pr re er nT nee here rr $ 566,174 14 


D. L. McKAY, Cashier. 


~ 
{ 
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Copper Trade of Great Britain. 


The Bank of Georgetown was chartered in 1836, and commenced opera- 
tions in 1837, with a capital of $8 200,000 paid in full. By its charter the 
stockholders are liable for double the amount of stock, in case of failure «f 
the institution. _ It has been managed since 1839 by the same officers who 
now have charge of it, and has uniformly divided seven per ceat. per annum. 

The Bank of Georgetown, the Bank of the State of Missouri, the Frank- 
lin Bank at Washington, Pennsylvania, are among the few banking insti- 
tutions in this country which have not at any period suspended specie pay- 
ments. There are several others which maintained specie payments during 
the severe struggles of 1537—1541, but we are not prepared at this time to 
furnish a list of the whole; a correct list will be prepared for a future No. 
of this Journal. 


COPPER TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue growing importance of this manufacture, to the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of Great Britain, is duly appreciated in that coun- 
try: but the subject has been almost entirely overlooked in the United 
States. Now that there are smelting companies in operation at Boston and 
Baltimore, it is hoped that capitalists will turn their attention to the article, 
with a view of deriving for the United States a portion of the trade, for 
which it enjoys advantages possessed by no other country in the world. 
Copper can be smelted at a cost of at least 25 per cent. less in this country, 
than in England, arising from differences in freights between Cuba and En- 
gland and Cubaand United States. Saving of duty, time in transhipment, 
&c. all of which are worth a close examination. 

We have prepared the annexed tables from recent English papers, and 


our readers can see at a glance, the aggregate value of the trade. 


Imports of Copper. 


Quantities of copper ore imported into Great Britain for the year ending 
January 5, 1846: 
Total copper ore imported, . . j ‘ ; 56,697 ‘tons. 
Unwrought in pigs, . , 3 : ; . 104 « 
In bars, rods, or ingots, ‘ ‘ , ; - ; ot 
Fit only for re manufacture, , , , ; : SS 
Plates and coins, . j ‘ ° : 5 * 
Manufactured copper (valued at £ 3,762) , ; ; 494 < 
The countries imported from, were as follows : 
From Cuba, ; ‘ , ; , ; ; . 41,342 tons. 
From Chili, . é : ‘ ‘ , ; 10,823 « 
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From Peru and Bolivia, . : ; ; ; : . 1,212 tons. 
From South Australia, . ; ‘ ; : ; , 1,109 « 
From America, . , ; ; : , ; F ; 701 
From British West Indies, ; d ; ‘ 646 
From Italy, : ; ‘ : ¥ ‘ : . 640 
Not enumerated, . . ; ‘ ‘ y ; : 467 


56,940 tons. 
The amount entered for home consumption was 56,118 tons, and the nett 
amount of duty paid thereon, £ 58,646, upon the annexed valuations or 
scale of duty, 21,519 tons, contained 15 per cent. or less, at £3 3, duty; 
9,054 tons, contained 15 to 20 per cent. £4 14 6 duty; 24,576 tons, contain- 
ed 20 per cent. and upward, £6 6 duty; 970 tons, from British Colonies, 
£11 duty. 
Exports. 
The countries to which copper was exported during the same period, by 
Great Britain were as follows: 
To France, . ‘ #6,250 tons. To Holland, 
East Indies, . *#4,722 *« Brazils, 4 , 
United States, . *2,219 British West Indies, 
Italy, ‘ ; 879 Other W. [. Islands, 2% 
Belgium, : . 696 British N. America, 


Germany, . , 566 Not enumerated, . 1,219 
y 


Total for the year ending January 5, 1846, . ; 18,039 

Shipped from the following ports : 

From London, . . 5,653 From Llanelly, . . 467 
Swansea, . ; 6,030 Bristol, ; ‘ 242 
Liverpool, ° . 5,417 Other ports, . — 

Baron Dupin, formerly minister of marine, observes in a late report upon 
the condition of the navy. “In copper there should always be four years 
consumption on hand, and France should make as large importations as 
England, from Cuba, Chili, &c. At present, France has no copper of her 
own, and imports annually only about 3,000,000 killogrames.” 

Such has been the rapid increase of the trade in England, that while the 
total imports of copper for one year to July, 1842, were less than 262 tons, 
they arose to 55,720 tons in 1544, of which 31,680 tons were from Cuba, and 
19,000 tons from Chili. There are upwards of fifty mines in Cornwall, 
where mining has been increasing since the reign of William II[. The 
earliest copper mines known in England were discovered in the year 1561, 
and the first copper coins of the kingdom were brought into use in 1609. 


* There is no reason why the United States should not possess a fair portion of this 
trade at the same prices. It is estimated that this country consumes about 2500 tons of 
copper per annum 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF BANKING, 
BY J. R. M’CULLOCH, ESQ. 


1. Utilityof Banks. Private Banking Companies of London.—The estab- 
lishment of banks has contributed, in no ordinary degree, to give security 
and facility to all sorts of commercial transactions. ‘They afford safe and 
convenient places of deposit for the money that would otherwise have to be 
kept, at a considerable risk, in private houses. They also prevent, in a 
great measure, the necessity of carrying money from place to place to make 
payments, and enable them to be made in the most convenient and least 
expensive manner. A merchant or tradesman in London, for example, 
who employs a banker, keeps but very littke money in his own hands, 
making all his considerable payme nts by drafts or checks on his banker, 
and he also sends the various checks, bills, or drafis, payable to himself in 
London, to his bankers before they become due. By this means, he saves 
the trouble and inconvenience of counting sums of money, and avoids the 
losses he would otherwise be liable to, and would no doubt occasionally 
incur, from receiving coins or notes not genuine. Perhaps, however, the 
great advantage derived by the merchant or tradesman from the employ- 
ment of a banker, consists in his relieving him from all trouble with respect 
to the presentation for payment of due bills and drafts. The moment these 
are transferred to the banker, they are at his risk; and if he either neglect 
to present them when due, or to have them properly noted in the event of 
their not being paid, he has to answer for the consequences. 

“This circumstance alone, must cause an immense saving of expense to 
a mercantile house in the course of ayear. Let us suppose ‘that a merchant 
has only two bills due each day. These bills may be made payable in dis- 
tant parts of the town, so that it may take a clerk half a day to present 
them ; and in large mercantile establishments, it would take up the whole 
time of one or two — to present the due bills and the drafts. The salary 
of these clerks, is, therefore, saved by keeping an account at a banker’s ; 
besides the saving ret expense, it is also reasonable to suppose that losses 
upon bills would sometimes occur from mistakes, or oversights, from mis- 
calculation as to the time the bill would become due—from errors in mark- 
ing it up—from forgetfulness to present it, or from presenting it at the wrong 
place. In these cases the endorsers and drawees are exonerated ; and if 
the acceptor do not pay the bill, the amount is lost. In a banking-house, 
such mistakes occur sometimes, though more rarely ; but when “they do 
occur, the loss falls upon the banker, and not upon his customer.” Gilbart’s 
Practical Observations on Banking. 

It is on other grounds. particularly desirable for a merchant or tradesman 
to have an account with a banking house. He can refer to his bankers as 
vouchers for his respectability ; and in the event of his wishing to acquire 
any information with respect to the circumstances, or credit of any one with 
whom he is not acquainted, his bankers will render him all the assistance 
in their power. In this respect they have great facilities, it being the 
common practice amongst the bankers in London, and most other trading 
towns, to communicate information to each other as to the credit and sol- 
vency of their customers. 

The Bank of England, and the private banking companies of London, as 
well as some of the English provincial banks, charge no commission on the 
payments made and received on account of those who deal with them. But 
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they allow no interest on the sums deposited in their hands ; and it is either 
stipulated or distinctly understood, that a person employing a banker, should, 
besides furnishing him with sufficient funds to pay his drafts, keep an ave- 
rage balance in the banker’s hands, varying, of course, according to the 
amount of business done on his account; that is, according to the number 
of his checks or drafts to be paid, and the number of drafts and bills to be 
received for him. The bankers then calculate, as well as they can, the 
probable amount of cash that it will be necessary for them to keep in their 
coffers to meet the ordinary demands of their customers, and employ the 
balance in discounting mercantile bills, in the purchase of governinent se- 
curities, or in some other sort of profitable adventure ; so that their profits 
result, in the case of their not issuing notes, from the difference between 
the various expenses attendant on the management of their establishments, 
and the profits derived from such part of the sums lodged in their hands as 
they can venture to employ in an advantageous way. 

The directors of the Bank of England do not allow any individual to 
overdraw his account. They answer drafts to the full extent of the funds 
deposited in their hands; but they will not pay a draft if it exceed their 
amount. Private bankers are not generally so scrupulous; most of them 
allow respectable individuals, in whom they have confidence, to overdraw 
their accounts; those who do so paying interest at the rate of 5 per cent. on 
whatever sums they overdraw. The possession of this power of overdraw- 
ing is often a great convenience to merchants, while it is rarely productive 
of loss to the banker. The money which is overdrawn is usually replaced 
within a short period ; sometimes, indeed, in the course of a day or two. 
The directors of the Bank of England decline granting this facility from a 
disinclination on their part, to come into competition in a matter of this sort 
with private bankers, who transact this kind of business better, probably, 
than it could be done by a great establishment like the bank. 

The facility which banks afford to the public in the negotiation of bills of 
exchange, or in the making of payment at distant places, is very great. 
Many of the banking companies established in different districts have a direct 
intercourse with each other, and they have all correspondents in London. 
Hence, an individual residing in any part of the country who may wish to 
make a payment in any other part, however distant, may effect his object 
by applying to the bank nearest to him. Thus, suppose A, of Penzance 
has a payment to make to B of Inverness: to send the money by post would 
be hazardous ; and if there were fractional parts of a pound in the sum, it 
would hardly be practicable to make use of the post; how then will A 
manage? He will pay the sum toa banker in Penzance, and his debtor in 
Inverness will receive it froma banker there. ‘The transaction is extremely 
simple ; the Penzance banker orders his correspondent in London to pay to 
the correspondent of the Inverness banker, the sum in question on account 
of B; and the Inverness banker, being advised in course of post of what has 
been done, pays B. A small commission charged by the Penzance banker, 
and the postage, constitute the whole expense. ‘There is no risk whatever, 
and the whole affair is transacted in the most commodious and cheapest 
manner. 

By far the largest proportion both of the inland bills in circulation in the 
country, and also of the foreign bills drawn upon Great Britain, are made 
payable in London, the grand focus to which all the pecuniary transactions 
of the empire are ultimately brought to be adjusted. And in order still 
further to economise the use of money, the principal bankers of the metrop- 
olis are in the habit of sending a clerk each day, to the clearing house in 
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Lombard street, who carries with him the various bills in the possession of 
his house that are drawn upon other bankers ; and having exchanged them 
for the bills in possession of those others that are drawn upon his constitu- 
ents, the balance on the one side or the otheris paid in cash or Bank of 
England notes. By this contrivance the bankers of London are enabled to 
settle transactions to the extent of several millions a day, by the employ- 
ment of not more, at an average, than from 200,000I. to 300,000I. of cash 
or bank notes. 

In consequence of these and other facilities afforded by the intervention 
of bankers for the settlement of pecuniary transactions, the money required 
to conduct the business of an extensive country is reduced to a trifle only, 
compared with what it would otherwise be. It is not, indeed, possible to 
form any very accurate estimate of the total saving thatis thus effected ; but, 
supposing that 50 or 60 millions of gold and silver and bank notes are at 
present required, notwithstanding all the devices that have been resorted to 
for economising money, for the circulation of Great Britain, it may, one 
should think, be fairly concluded, that 200 millions would, at the very least, 
have been required to transact an equal extent of business, but for those 
devices. If this statement be nearly accurate, and there are good grounds 
for thinking that it is rather under than over rated, it strikingly exhibits the 
vast importance of banking, in a public point of view. By its means 50 or 
60 millions are rendered capable of performing the same functions, and in 
an infinitely more commodious manner, that would otherwise have required 
four times that sum; and supposing that 20 or 30 millions are employed by 
the bankers as a capital in their establishments, no Jess than 120 or 130 
millions will be altogether disengaged, or cease to be employed as an instru- 
ment of circulation, and made available for employ ment in agriculture, man- 
ufactures, and commerce. 

Promissory notes issued by private individuals or associations, circulate 
only because those who accept them have full confidence in the credit and 
solvency of the issuers, or because they feel assured they will be paid when 
they become due. If any circumstances transpired to excite suspicions as 
to their credit, it would be impossible for thera to circulate any additional 
notes, and those that they had issued would be immediately returned for 
payment. Such, however, is not the case with paper money properly so 
called, or with notes that are declared legal tender. It is not necessary, in 
order to sustain the value of such notes, that they should be payable at all ; 
the only thing that is required for that purpose is, that they should be issued 
in limited quantities. Every country has a certain number of exchanges to 
make ; and whether these are effected by the employment of a given num- 
ber of coins of a particular denomination, or by the employment of the same 
nuinber of notes of the same denomination, is, in this respect, of no impor- 
tance whatever. Notes which have been made legal tender, and are not 
payable on demand, do not circulate because of any confidence placed in the 
capacity of the issuers to retire them; neither do they circulate because 
they are of the same real value as the commodities for which they are ex- 
changed; but they circulate, because, having been selected to perform the 
functions of money, they are, as such, readily received by all individuals in 
payment of their debts. Notes of this description may be regarded as a sort 
of tickets or counters to be used in computing the value of property, and in 
transferring it from one individual to another. And as they are no wise af- 
fected by fluctuations of credit, their value, it is obvious, must depend 
entirely on the quantity of them in circulation as compared with the pay- 
ments to be made through their instrumentality, or the business they have 
to perform. By reducing the supply of notes below the supply of coins that 
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would circulate in their place were they withdrawn, their value is raised 
above the value of gold; while, by increasing them to a greater extent, it is 
proportionally lowered. 

Hence, supposing it were possible to obtain any security other than im- 
mediate convertibilty into the precious metals, that notes declared to be legal 
tender would not be issued in excess, but that their number afloat would be 
so adjusted as to preserve their value as compared with gold, nearly uniform, 
the obligation to pay them on demand might be done away. But it is need- 
less to say that no such security can be obtained. Wherever the power to 
issue paper, not immediately convertible, has been conceded to any set of 
persons, it has been abused, or, which is the same thing, such paper has 
uniformly been over-issued, or its value depreciated from excess. It is now 
admitted on all hands to be indispensable, in order to prevent injurious fluc- 
tuations in the value of money, that all notes be made payable, at the plea- 
sure of the holder, in an unvarying quantity of gold and silver. This ren- 
ders it impossible for the issuers of paper, to depreciate its value below that 
of the precious metals. ‘They may, indeed, by over-issuing paper, depress 
the value of the whole currency, gould as well as paper, in the country in 
which the over-issue is made; but the moment that they do this, gold 
begins to be sent abroad; and paper being returned upon the issuers for 
payment, they are, in order to prevent the exhaustion of their coffers, com- 
pelled to lessen their issues; and thus, by raising the value of their currency, 
stop the drain for bullion. 

It does, however, appear to us, that it is not only necessary, in order to 
prevent the over-issue of paper, to enact that all notes should be payable on 
demand, but that it is further necessary, in order to insure compliance with 
this enactment, to prohibit any one from issuing notes until he has satisfied 
the government of his ability to pay them. The circumstances that excite 
public confidence in the issuers of paper are often of the most deceitful de- 
scription ; and innumerable instances have occurred, of the population of 
extensive districts having suffered severely from the insolvency of bankers 
in whom they placed the utmost confidence. In 1793, in 1814, 1815, and 
1816, and again in 1825, a very large proportion of the country banks were 
destroyed, and produced by their fall an extent of ruin that has hardly been 
equalled in any other country. And when such disasters have already hap- 
pened, it is surely the bounden duty of government to hinder, by every 
means in its power, their recurrence. It is no exaggeration to affirm, that 
we have sustained ten times more injury from the circulation of worthless 
paper, or paper issued by persons without the means of retiring it, than 
from the issue of spurious coin. It is said, indeed, by those who are hostile 
to interference, that coins are legal tenders, whereas, notes being destitute 
of that privilege, those who suspect them are at liberty to refuse them; but, 
whatever notes may be in law, they are, in very many districts, practically 
and in fact, legal tenders, and could not be rejected without exposing the 
parties to much inconvenience. It should also be observed, that laborers, 
women, minors, and every sort of persons, however incapable of judging of 
the stability of banking establishments, are dealers in money, and conse- 
quently liable to be imposed upon. This, then, is clearly a case in which it 
is absolutely imperative upon government to interfere, to protect the 
interests of those who cannot protect themselves. either by compelling all 
individuals applying for stamps for notes, to give security for their payment, 
or by making sure in sume other way, that they have the means of paying 
them, and that the circulation of the notes will be a benefit, and not an in- 
jury to the public. 

{ To be Continued. | 
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PUBLIC REVENUES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Selected from recent English Works. 
CUSTOM-HOUSES. 


That of London is of early institution, as customs were collected ina 
regular manner, in the tenth century. A custom-house was erected on a 
large scale, a. p. 1304; and another ona yet larger scale, was erected in 
1559. This last was burnt down in 1666, and a new one was built by 
Charles II. Again burnt down in 1718, and again rebuilt. The custom- 
house once more became a prey to fire, Feb. 12, 1814, when it was totally 
burnt down, and immense property and valuable records were destroyed. 
The present edifice was opened May 12, 1817. The Dublin custom-house 
was commenced in 1781, and was opened in 1791. The eastern wing of 
its warehouse was destroyed by fire, with property to the amount of 
£ 400,000, Aug. 9, 1832. 


















EXCISE. 


The excise system was established in England by the Long Parliament ; 
was continued under Cromwell and Charles II.; and was organised as at 
present, in the Walpole administration. It was first collected, and an office 
opened in 1643, and was arbitrarily levied upon liquors and provisions to 
support the parliament forces against Charles I. The Excise office was 
built on the site of Gresham College, in 1774. The officers of excise and 
customs were deprived of their votes for members of parliament, in 1782. 













EXCISE REVENUE OF GREAT BRITAIN IN THE FOLLOWING YEARS. 















1744. Great Britain..... £ 3,754,072 | 1830. United Kingdom... £ 18,644,385 
1786. - wena 5,540,114 | 1834. - eee 16,877,292 
1808. - 6 ecee 19,867,914 | 1837. = “ eee 14,518,142 
1820. - 26,364,702 | 1840. ws eeeee 12,607,766 
1827. United nates 20,995,324 | 1844. ss - * Sane 13,922,681 







CUSTOMS 


Were collected upon merchandise in England, under Ethelred II., in 979. 
The king’s claim to them by grant of parliament, was established 3 Edward 
I., 1274. The customs were farmed to Mr. Thomas Smith, for £20,000 
for several years, in the reign of Elizabeth Stowe. They were farmed by 
Charles II. for £ 390,000 in the year 1666.—Davenant. 

In 1580 they amounted to £ 14,000 | In 1748 they amounted to <£ 2,000,000 










In 1592 ” 50,000 | In 1808 os es 9,973,240 
In 1614 ” ” 148,000 | In 1823 ad “6 11,498,762 
In 1622 - “ 168,000 | In 1830 United Kingdom 17,540,323 
In 1642 - " 500,000 | In 1835 se 18,612,906 
In 1720 = “ 1,555,600 | In 1840 es ” 19,915,296 






The customs in Ireland were, in the year 1224, viz. on every sack of wool, 
3d.; on every last of hides, 6d.; and 2d. on every barrel of wine.—Annals of 


11 
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Dublin. Custom-house officers, and officers of excise, were disqualified 
from voting for the election of members of parliament, by statute 22, George 
III., 1782. The customs’ business of Ireland was transferred to the London 
board, Jan. 6, 1830. 

PUBLIC REVENUE OF ENGLAND. 


The revenue collected for the civil list, and for all the other charges of 
government, as well ordinary as extraoidinary, was £ 1,200,000 per annum, 
in 1660, the first after the restoration of Charles II. Raised to £6,000,000 
and every branch of the revenue anticipated, which was the origin of the 
funds and the national debt, William and Mary, 1690-—Salmon’s Chrono- 


logical History. 
PUBLIC REVENUE SINCE THE CONQUEST, BY SIR JOHN SINCLAIR. 


William the Conqueror £400,000 1509. Henry VIII. £800,000 
William Rufus 350,000 | 1547. Edward VI. 400,000 
Henry I. 300,000 1553. Mary 450,000 
Stephen 250,000 1558. Elizabeth 500,000 
Henry II. 200,000 1603. James I. 600,000 
Richard I. 150,000 1625. Charles I. 895,819 
John 100,090 1649. Commonwealth 1,517,247 
Henry IIL. 80,090 1660. Charles II. 1,800,000 
Edward I. 150,900 | 1685. James II. 2,001,855 
Edward II. 100,000 1689. William III. 3,895,205 
Edward IIl. 154,000 , 1702. Anne, at the Union 5,691,803 
Richard II. 130,000 1714. George I. 6,762,643 
Henry IV. 100,000 | 1727. George II. 8,522,540 
Henry V. 76,643 | 1788. George Ill. : 15,572,971 
Henry VI. 64,976 | 1820. “ United Kingdom 65,599,570 
Edward IV. 1825. George IV.  « 62,871,300 
Edward V. 1830. William ev. © 55,431,317 
1483. Richard ITI. 130,000 | 1835. = 150,494,732 
1485. Henry VII. 400,000 | 1845. Victoria “ 51,067,856 


The following is an exhibit of the revenue for the years ending April 1, 
1845 and 1846: To April 1, 1845. To April 1, 1844, 


1066. 
1087. 
1109. 
1135. 
1154. 
1139. 
1199, 
1216. 
1272. 
1307. 
1327. 
1377. 
1399. 
1413. 
1422. 
1461. 


1483. 100,000 


Customs.....++++- Serererr, 
Bales. ccccescccccvcsescacee BRA IOT 
Stamps..... siihabeie nee -. 6,714,840 
Tawes. cccccececes emotes eese | 46a 
Property tax....... 5,104,448 
Post office..... Seapanes> iain 679,000 
Crowe MAndB. .. cccccccccoces 125,000 
Miscellaneous.......2.++e+0% 1,067,354 


«- £ 50,310,028 
429,901 
1,067,774 


ereeecere 


Total ordinary revenue. 
Imprest and other monies. 
Repayments of advances, . 


£ 51,807,703 

Applied to consolidated fund, 
{public debt and interest) 37,862,588 
Applied to advances 1,003,502 
Applied as part ways and means 13,441,663 


«+++ £51,807,703 


£ 17,664,618 
11,886,085 
7,095,521 
4,224,039 
5,084,741 
768,000 
130,000 
939,747 
£47,792,751 
170,846 
1,516,887 


£ 49,480,484 
30,453,887 


1,406,578 
17,620,019 


£ 49,480,454 
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These returns show an increase or decrease for the present year, when 


compared with the last, as follows: 
Increase in 1846. Decrease in 1846. 
From stamps.......... £380,681 Fromcustoms.............£2,512,113 














ee é0ce 6,291 6 CQO. Get cicctin “EDS 
«* the post office..... 89,000 ‘“ property tax......... 19,707 
«© crown lands....... 5,000 Miscellaneous............ 127,607 
480,972 £ 2,998,249 

Repayments... ...... 449,113 Imports.............6. 259,035 
| ee 930,085 5 | Me veces do aynet aes 


The following are the custom duties in gross, received at the chief mer- 


cantile ports, during the year 1841: 


1841. 1841. 
BOGOR. 6 occ cicoccvces ME U,FG7NG8 Newcastle.......£410,076 
Liverpool..... Be ee 4,140,593 oe ai 372,792 
CC © Scenes 1,046,800 Sete 263,364 
BMGs wrwe shania er 977,718 Waterford...... 168,359 
Glasgow and Greenock... 949,635 Limerick....... 170,552 
SS eee 712,124 Gloucester...... 123,688 
BRE idincebenen bau 604,098 Plymouth....... 126,727 


Londonderry.... 108,507 
All the other ports receive less than 100,0001.—From Parl. paper, dated 
April 5th, No. 143. 


NATIONAL DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The first mention of parliamentary security for a debt of the nation, occurs 
in the reign of Henry VI. The present national debt commenced in the 
reign of William III. It had amounted, in the year 1697, to about five 
millions sterling, and the debt was then thought to be of alarming magni- 
tude. 


In 1702. On the accession of queen Anne, the debt amounted to £ 14,000,000 
In 1734. On the accession of George I. it amounted to........ 54,000,000 


In 1749. George II. after the Spanish war, it amounted to.... 78,000,000 
In 1763. George III. end of the 7 years’ war, it amounted to... 139,000,000 
In 1786, Three years after the American war, it amounted to.. 268,000,000 
In 1798. The civil and foreign war, it amounted to.......... 462,000,000 
In 1802. Close of the French revolutionary war, it amounted to 571,000,000 
In 1814. Close of the war against Buonaparte, it amounted to.. 865,000,000 

In 1814. When the English and Irish exchequers were consoli- 
Wi o.c dc docacedceeenssscdansets eer eae Bessa ease -. 848,282,477 
In 1830. Total amount of the funded and unfunded debt....... 840,184,022 
. ae 789,578,820 


In 1840. Total amount of 
LOANS 


For the service of the crown of England were generally borrowed at 
Antwerp, until after the reign of Elizabeth. In 1559, that queen borrowed 
200,000. of the city of Antwerp, to enable her to reform her own coin, and 


* Being double the amount of duties received at all the ports of the United States, 
for the same period. 
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Sir Thomas Gresham and the city of London joined in the security.— Rapin. 
The amount of the English loans, during four late memorable periods, was,viz. 
Seven years’ war, . . . from 1755 to 1763, . £52,100,000 
American war,. . ce * (RRR . 75,500,000 
French Rev olutionary war, : « 1793 to 1802, . 168,500,000 
War against Buonaparte, . . “ 1803to 1814, . 206,300,000 
Besides the property tax. In 1813, were raised two loans of twenty-one 
millions and twenty-two millions; and it deserves to be recorded that a sub- 
scription loan to carry on the war against France, was filled up in London, 
in 15 hours and 20 minutes, to the amount of eighteen millions, Dec.5, 1796. 


PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


An account of the State of the Public Funded Debt of Great Britain and 
Ireland on the 5th January, 1845; prepared from the Annual Finance Ac- 


counts of the United Kingdom. 
Great Britain. 1845. 

Debt due to the South Sea Company £ 3,662,784 8s. 64d. 
Old South Sea Annuities. 3,497,870 7 
New ss 2,460,830 10 
South Sea Annuities, J er nies 523,100 0 
Debt due to the Bank of England. . 11,015,100 0 
Bank Annuities created in 1726 £16,140 0 
Consolidated Annuities..... iadinesens ++. 366,198,409 23 

Reduced Annuities........ Sb ieaiwerb acs eeeee 125,641,233 7 


Total at 3 per cent..... - 513,815,467 
Annuities at 3} per cent.. oeeenscesescece 219,625,256 
New 5 per cent. Annuities. . etecésces 430,076 
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Total: Great Britain............... 733,870,800 
IRELAND. 

Irish Consolidated Annuities, 3 per cent.. 5,274,563 

Irish Reduced Annuities, 3 per cent...... 213,929 

Annuities at 3} per cent......+..+..0.. 29,076,122 

Debt tothe Bank of Ireland at 34 per cent. 2,630,769 

New 5 per cent Annuities......++.++.. 3,673 
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Total: United Kingdom 771,069,258 
Capitals transferred to and standing in the 
names of the National Debt Commission- 
ers on acct. of donations and bequests 307,639 
NN Bini i08rn00.cdssdeinndss 385,174 
Unclaimed Dividends saanneut 1,183,400 


Total: unredeemed capitals..........£769,193,644 17 
FUNDS. 

To the Venetians is ascribed the origin of the funding system, in a. p. 
1171. Public funds were raised by the Medici family at Florence, in 1340. 
Our funding system, or the method of raising the supplies for the public 
service in England, by anticipations of the public revenues, (the origin of 
the national debt,) introduced at the Revolution, 1689.—.Mortimer’s Broker. 
The funding system is coeval wiih the commencement of the Bank of Eng- 
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land.—.Anderson. The three per cent. annuities were created in 1726. The 
three per cent. consols were created 1731. The three per cent. reduced 1746, 
Three per cent. annuities, payable at the South Sea-house, 1751. Three 
and a half per cent. annuities created 1758. Long annuities, 1761. Four 
per cent. consols, 1762. Five per cent. annuities, 1797 and 1802. Five per 
cents. reduced to four, 1822. 


eee eee ee 


CURIOSITIES OF BANKING. 
From the London Bankers’ Magazine. 


In Carr’s Tour in Ireland, published in 1806, we find the following de- 
scription of what then constituted the currency of the country :— 


“Ist. 4 copious effusion of paper, from a guinea note to several thousand 
unds, 
2nd. English guineas, seldom seen out of the north of Ireland, worth one 


pound two shillings and nine pence each. 

3rd. Dollars, worth five shillings and five pence Irish each. 

4th. Silver bank tokens, of six shillings Irish each. 

5th. Silver bank tokens, called ten-penny and five-penny pieces, worth so 
much Irish each. 

6th. Hogs or shillings, sometimes called thirteens, worth thirteen pence 
Trish each. 

7th. Pigs or testers, worth seven pence Irish each. 

&th Penny, halfpenny and farthing pieces, a very recent coinage.” 

The following extracts from Mr. Carr’s work, will sufficiently illustrate 
the evils and inconveniences which existed from the imperfect state of the 
currency before its assimilation to that of England in 1826—only twenty 
years ago. 

**The production of a guinea in many parts of Ireland excites as much 
curiosity as the display of a ruble or a sicca rupee would. Upon the arrival 
of the first of those precious coins in Dublin it speedily finds its way either 
to the banker’s counter, or to shops called ‘‘specie shops,” over the doors of 
which is written ““Guineas bought and sold here, and bank notes exchanged 
for guineas.”” Here a guinea exchanged for a bank of Ireland guinea note 
was some time since resold at one pound three shillings and one pound 
three shillings and six pence, at present (1806) it is at one shilling, which 
islow. Small Bank of England notes are at a premium proportionate to 
guineas. 

“The silver coin has always been inferior to the silver coin in England. In 
the beginning of the year 1804 the silver was so adulterated that, particu- 
larly the treasury of the castle refused to take it from the post-office, and in 
consequence the postmen refused to take it from the public, and detained 
their letters; and the sellers of the necessary articles of life required a high- 
er price for their articles paid for in silver. This distressing difficulty was 
softened only by permission to the buyer, if he had credit, to keep upa 
running account with the seller, until the articles sold amounted to a guinea 
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note when it was paid in paper to that amount! Many persons were 
obliged to part with what they received as five shillings for wages, for less 
than half the value in goods. 

“The wantof good silver coin (says the same writer) is particularly lament- 
able and embarrassing. Many of the great quantity of base shillings in circu- 
lation are not intrinsically worth fourpence ; butif they are of sufficient 
weight, or what is admitted to be so by tacit consent, viz. two pennyweights 
and sixteen grains and a half, and do not present too brazen an appearance 
of their felonious origin, they are permitted to descend in to the till, to pre- 
vent a total stagnation of trade. Even these shillings are rare, and their 
rarity is frequently disastrous to business. After having been detained half 
an hour for change, I have more than once been told by the shopkeeper, 
with great regret, that he had sent to all his neighbors for change but could 
not obtain any, and consequently the article purchased resumed its former 
place upon the shelf. It is worthy of observation, that the mint shilling 
weighs three pennyweights and twenty-one grains, so that even in mere 
weight an Irish shopkeeper is compelled to submit to a deduction of rather 
more than one-third. 

“The deficier.cy of silver may perhaps be attributable, in a great degree, to 
the effusion of silver paper notes during the great circulation of base shil- 
lings in the spring of 1804—the former of which the lower class of people 
preferred; and, in consequence of this cheap substitution, the good silver 
was sent abroad as the best mode of remittance. After the re-appearance 
of silver, upon the subsidence of the rebellion, the interest of individuals 
induced them to export all the good shillings they could industriously procure 
to England, where twenty-one of them could be exchanged for an English 
guinea, and in Ireland no less number would be taken for an Irish guinea 
note; the difference between which, in point of exchange, left a handsome 
profit to those who engaged largely in the traffic.” 

Of the manner in which such notes were forced into circulation, we have 
an amusing account in Hardcastle’s Banks and Bankers published a short 
time since. 

«The issuers of the small notes resorted to expedients of all kinds for the purpose 
of forcing a trade. They supplied small traders with their notes, and used to pay 
a premium to get them into circulation. The bankers themselves were in the habit 
of attending markets and fairs, like so many hucksters, each putting off his own 
commodity as best he might. Their favorite issue was not promissory notes, but 
post bills at ten days sight, which, being generally unaccepted, were paid, if paid 
at all, at convenience. But the mischief did not rest with the multitude of bank- 
ers. Besides the fifty private firms, there were as many as two hundred and ninety- 
five petty dealers and chapmen, grocers, spirit dealers, apothecaries, and shopkeep- 
ers of all sorts, inundating the country with a species of I. O. U. called “silver 
money,” which was a direct violation of the law, and ranged in nominal amount 
from three halfpence to ten shillings. This fraudulent paper was principally spread 
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over the south and south-west of Ireland, which further suffered under an enormous 
distribution of forged notes, the unlettered population being in that respect easily 
imposed upon.” 

In Gilbart’s History of Banking in Ireland, he quotes an account of an 
“old Irish banker”? who maintained a “‘small note” circulation on a capital 
of such a peculiar character, that we may very properly notice him here. 
The account is, we believe, by no means an exaggerated example of what 
frequently occurred. Speaking of the banks which issued such notes as 
those we give specimens of, the party quoted says :— 

“In the town of Killarney was one of those banks; the proprietor of 
which was akind of saddler, whose whole stock in that trade was not worth 
forty shillings; but which forty shillings if even so much, was the entire 
amount of his capital in the banking concern. 

«I once accompanied a large party of English ladies and gentlemen to 
that enchanting spot; where, having amused ourselves for a few days, we 
were on the point of returning to Dublin, when one of the party recollected 
that he had in his possession a handful of the saddler’s paper. Accordingly 
we all set out by way of sport to have them exchanged; one principal ob- 
ject being to see and converse with the proprietor of such a bank. 

‘Having entered the shop, which barely sufficed to admit the whole 
company, we found the banking saddler hard at work, making a straddle. 
One of the gentlemen thus addressed him :— 

««*Good morning to you, sir! I presume you are the gentleman of the 
house.’ 

«* «At your service ladies and gentlemen,’ returned the saddler. 

«* It is here I understand that the bank is kept?’ continued my friend. 

«« «You are just right, sir,’ replied the mechanic; ‘this is the Killarney Bank 
for want of a better.’ 

«‘My friend then said—‘We’re on the eve of quitting your town; and as 
we have some few of your notes, which will be of no manner of use to us 
elsewhere, I’ll thank you for cash for them.’ 

“The banker replied, ‘cash! plase your honour, what is that? is it any 
thing in the leather line ?—I have a beautiful saddle here as ever was put 
across a horse ; good and chape upon my say so. How much of my notes 
have you sir, if you plase ?’ 

“This question required some time for an answer, calculation being ne- 
cessary ; at length my friend counted them out as follows :— 


Three notes for 3d. each, ‘ : 3 ‘ ‘ Os. Od. 
Two ditto for4d.each, . - 0 8 
Two ditto for 64d. each, half a Giiiees, ‘ ‘i 3 
Three ditto for 84d. each, three-fourths of shistete, is 
Two ditto for 9d. each, ; f a 
One ditto for ls. 1d., or one thirteen, —_ 
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One ditto forls.5d., . . . ‘ é ; Is. 6d. 
One ditto for 3s. 3d., orthree thirteens, . : - 3 8 
One ditto for 3s. 94d., or three thirteensandahalf, . 3 94 


15s. Od. 

« ‘There, sir,’ said he, are no less than sixteen of your promises to pay, 
for the amazing large sum of fifteen shillings and ninepence, sterling 
money.” 

«*‘T should be sorry, most noble sir,’ returned the banker, ‘to waste any 
more of your lordship’s time, or of those sweet beautiful ladies and gentle- 
men; but I have an illigant bridle here, as isn’t to be matched in Yoorup, 
Aishy, Afrikey, or Merikey ; it’s lowest price is 15s. 6;d.—we’ll say 15s. 6d. 
to your lordship. If ye’ll be pleased to accept it, there will be a twopence 
halfpenny, or a threepenny note coming to your lordship, and that will 
close the business at once.’ ”” 


FOREIGN BANKERS. 


The following List of Foreign Bankers, has been prepared for the Lon- 
don Bankers’ Magazine from materials furnished by the London and West- 
minster Bank by Messrs. Herries, Farquhar § Co., and the Union Bank of 
London. It may, therefore, be depended on, as accurate up to the latest 
dates : 

TOWNS. CORRESPONDENTS. TOWNS. CORRESPONDENTS 


Abbeville Gavelle & Co. Bagneres de Bigorre Villeneuve, Sr. & Co 
Aix-en-Provence Guitton Talamel. Barcelona Gerona, Brothers, 
Aiz-la-Chapelle N. Wergifosse. Clave & Co. 
Do. Oeder & Co. Bareges Villeneuve, Sr. & Co, 
Alexandria Briggs & Co. Basle Vischer & Son. 
Do. Fraser & Co. Bayonne Charles Detroyat & 
Aleppo Wm. & Rob. Black} Do. Lanne, Bros. [Corta. 
& Co. Beirout Wm. & Rob. Black 
Alicante Satchell & Co. & Co, 
Almeira Wn. Barron. Do. C. Roquerbe & Co. 
i Griman & Codeville. Do. Lancaster, Watson & 
Massey, Sen. Co. 
Julius Konigswarter. | Bergen Alex. Greig & Son. 
Hope & Co. Berlin Schickler, Brothers. 
Fratelli Almagia & Co | Berne Marcuard & Co. 
G Terni & Son. Besancon Jacquard & Co 
J. J. Le Grelle. Bilboa Fras. Gaminde. 
Nottebohm, Brothers. | Blois Aucher Bruere. 
Osy & Co. Bolonga (en Italie) Flavio Perotti. 
Frederick Strong. Bombay Oriental Bank 
4Augsbourg J. A. Susskind. b Ritchie, Steuart & Co 
10. P. de Stettin. . Bank of Bombay. 
Avignon Claude Cealis. Jonas Cahn. 

Do. Thomas, Brothers. Freid Weerth. 
Avranches F. Hullin. Walter & D. Johnston 
Baden-Baden Aug. Klose. Boulogne-sur-Mer Achille Adam, 

Do. F. 5. Meyer. Do. Alex. Adam & Co. 
Do. S. Haber & Son Do. Fontaine & Lesage. 
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Botzen J.J. Graff & Co. | Dijon 
Bremen Erich F. Oelrichs. Do. 
Do. Widow J. Langs, Son | Dresden 
& Co. | Do. 

Do. H. Schroder & Son. | Dunkirk 
Breslau Eichhorn & Co. | Do. 

Do. C. T. Lobbecke & Co. | Dusseldorf 
Bruges Felix du Jardia. | Elberfielad 
Brunn John Herring. 

Brunswick Lobbecke, Bros. & Co. | Elsinore 
Brussels Simon Salter. | Emms 

Do. J. G. Le Grelle. 

Do. F. Brugmann & Son. | Florence 
Cadiz Lonergan, Brothers &| Do. 

Son. Do. 
Do. John D. Shaw. Frankfort-sur- 
Caen F. Guilbert & Co. Main 
Cairo Briggs & Co. Gand 
Yalais Ph. Devot & Co. Genes 
Calcutta Cockerell & Co. Geneva 

Do. Oriental Bank. Genoa 
Cambray N. Boniface & Son. | Ghent 
Canada (Upper) Bank of. | Gibraltar 
Cape of Good Hope,Cape of Good Hope} 

Cape Town Bank. | Gotlenbourg 
Cape of Good Hope, Eastern Province | Gotlingen 

Grahaw’s Town Bank. Do. 
Carlsbud Bernard Gottl. | 
Carlsruhe S. Haber & Son. Graefenburg 

Do. Auguste Klose. \ 

Cassel Hesse L. Feidel. Granville 
Cephalonia Barff, Hancock & Co.} Gratz 

Cette F. Durand & Son. Halifux (N. 8.) 
Ceylon Oriental Bank. Hamburg 
Chalon sur Saone P. C. Paradis. } Do. 
Chambery V. Python & Genoud. | Hanover 
Cherbourg Mauger, Brothers. Do. 
Christiana A. Gruning & Co. Havre 
Christiansand Reinhardt & Co. | Hague 
Clermont Ferrand Blane & Lacombe. | Heide lberg 
Coblentz Deinhard & Jordan. | Hermanstadt 

Do. F. H. Kehrmann | Hong Kong 
Coburg Schraidt & Co. Hyeres 
Cologne J. D. Herstatt. Inspruck 

Do. A. Schaatf hausen. Do. 
Constance Maeaire & Co. | Interlaken 
Constantinople Chas. S. Hanson & Co. | Jamaica 

Do. Whittal & Watson. Jerusalem 
Cordova J. Paroldo & Son. Kissingen 
Copenhagen Frolich & Co. Konigsberg 

Do. George Ryan. | Lausanne 
Corfu J. Courage. F. Gysi. | Do. 
Corunna J. Fran. Barrie. | taghore 
Damascus W. & R. Black & Co. | Lewsig 

Do. G. H. Gibb & Co. Do. 
Dantzic Gibson & Co. | Liege 
Darmstadt J. A. Zoeppritz. | Do. 
Dieppe Osmont Dufour & Co. | Lille 

Do. Quenouille, Sen. | Do. 
Drontheim Hans Knudtzon & Co.'Lisbon 
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N. Goumma. 

Oriental Bank. 
Crassous & Co. 

James Fischnaler. 

J. G. Ischurtschenthaler. 
Seiler & Strubin. 
Planters’ Bank. 

W. T. Young. 

Bolzano, Brothers. 

C. L. Andersch. 
Gautier & Co. 

L. S. Marten. 

Thomas Harrison. 
Frege & Co. 

M. Kaskel. 

Charles Dubois. 

M. J. Vercour & Co. 
Rouze Mathon. 

L. Pollet, Sen. 
Lucas,Gonne & Gribble 
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Drevon & Marion. ° i 

Quinche & Andre, Jun. 

H. G. Bassenge & Co. 

M. Kaskel. 

Ch. Carlier. 

V. D. Morel & Son. 

William Cleff 

Von der Heydt Kersten 
& Son. 

N. & C. Fenwick. 

Deinhard & Jordan, of 
Coblentz. 

Maquay & Pakenham. 

Plowden &' French. 

Em. Fenzi & Co. 

Gogel, Koch & Co, 

Marcus Konigswarter. 

De Meulemeester & Son 

E. Pescio & Co. 

Lombard, Odier & Co. 

Gibbs & Co. 

The Bank of Flanders. 

Archbold, Johnston & 
Powers. 

D. Cainegie & Co. 

L. & P. Benfey. 

H. F. Klettwig & Reib- 
stein. 

Arnstein & Eskeles, of 
Vienna. 

Gallien & Toupet. 

Alois Eisl. 

Charman & Co. 

S. Heine. 

Parish & Co. 

L. & A. H. Cohen. 

Adolphe Meyer. 

Dubois & Co. 

Scheurleer & Son. 

Ch. Adam Fries. 
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Lisbon 
L’ Orient 


Lubec 
Lucca 
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H. G. Skoltz. 

Besne, Widow Herbert 
& Son. 

Muller, Brothers. 

F. Petri. 


Do. ( Baines de)Maquay & Pakenham. 


Do. 
Lucerne 
Do. 
Lwourne 
Lyons 
Madeira 
Do. 


Madras 
Do. 

Madrid 

Malaga 


Mannheim 
Do. 

Marienbad 

Marseilles 
Do. 


Plowden & French. 

Falcini, Jun. & Co. 

F. Knoerr & Son. 

W. Macbean & Co. 

Widow Guerin & Son. 

G. & R. Blackburn & Co 

Murdoch, Shortridge & 
Co. 

Bank of Madras. 

Binny & Co. 

Henry O’Shea & Co. 

Crooke, Brothers. 

John Giro. 

James Bell & Co. 

R. Duckworth & Co. 

W. H. Ladenburg & Son. 

J. G. Reinhardt. 

Bernard Gottl. 

J. D. Richardson & Co. 

Salavy, Son & Co. 


Mauritius (Port 


Louis.) 
Mayence 
Memel 
Messina 
Metz 
Milan 

Do. 
Montpelier 
Montreal 
Moscow 

Do. 
Munich 
Munster 
Nancy 
Nantes 
Naples 

Do. 
Neufchatel 
Nice 

Do. 
Nismes 
Nuremberg 
Nuremberg 


Blyth, Brothers & Co. 
G. L. Kayser. 

L. Simpson. 

Cailler & Co. 

P. J. Chedeaux & Co. 
J. M. Poggi. 

Ulrich & Co. 

F. Durand & Son. 
Bank of Montreal. 

J. L. Burckhardt. 

A. Mare & Co. 

A. E. d’Eichthal. 
Ernest Schmedding. 
Elie Baille. 
P. Ciret & Co. 


Cotterell, Iggulden & Co. | 


W. J. Turner & Co. 
Antoine Fornachon. 
Avigdor, Sr. & Son. 

E. Carlone & Co. 
Vincens Devillas & Co. 
Leonard Kalb. 

Widow of F. H. Kenigs- 


(Furth, near) warter & Son. 


Odessa 

Oleron 

Oporto 
Do. 


Orleans 
Ostend 
Palermo 
Paris 


E. Maho & Co. 

Davantes, Brothers. 

Burwester & Co. 

Cockburns, Greig & 
Dunlop. 

Daguet, Sr. & Co. 

F. A. Belleroche. 

George Wood & Co. 

Callaghan & Son. 


Paris 

Do. 
Parma 
Patras 
Pau 

Do. 
Perpignan 
Pest ae 
Pisa 

Do. 


A. Gouin & Co. 

De Rothschild, Brothers. 
L. Laurent. 

Barti, Hancock & Co. 
Davantes, Brothers. 
Merillon, Sen. 

F. Durand. 

C.J. Malvieux. 

Maquay & Pakenham. 
Ferd. Peverada. 


Port St. Mary Dutf, Gordon & Co. 


Prague 
Presbourg 


Quebec 


Rastadt 
Ratisbonne 
Rennes 
Rheims 
Riga 

Do. 


C. A. Fiedler & Son. 

Arnstein & Eskeles, of 
Vienna. 

Branch of Bank of Mon- 
treal. 

F. 8. Meyer. 

G. W. Henle. 

Charles Le Ray. 

Ruinart & Son. 

Cummings, Fenton & Co. 

Ernest Milne & Co. 


Rio de Janeiro Freeland, Ker, Collings 


Rome 
Do. 


Rotterdam 


Salzburg 
Santa Cruz, 
Teneriffe 
| Schwalback 

Seville 
Shauffaussen 
| Siena 
Smyrna 

Do. 
Spa 
Do. 

St. Galle 
St. Malo 
Do. 
St. Omer 


Do. 
Stockholm 
Do, 
Strasbourg 

Do. 
Siuttgardt 
Tarbes 
Teneriffe 
Toronto 
Toulon 

Do. 
Toulouse 
Do. 





& Co. 
Torlonia & Co. 
Plowden, Cholmeley & 
Co. 
Ferrier & Co. 
Nottebohm, Brothers. 
B. Cabanon & Co. 
Quesnell, Brothers & Co. 
Spath, Jun. 


Bruce, Hamilton & Co. 
Marcus Berle. 

Cahil, White & Beck. 
Frey & Son. 

Maquay & Pakenham. 
Hayes, La Fontaine & Co. 
Lee & Son. 

T. F. Hayemal. 

G. Wilkin. 

J.J. Mayer & Son. 

P. Fontan, 

Lemoine. 

A. Caffieri. 


St. Petersburg Cayley, Moberley & Co. 


Wilson & Co. 

D. Erskine. 

Tottie & Arfwedson. 
Rattisbonne, Brothers. 
Renouard de Bussierre. 
The Son of G. H. Keller. 
Villeneuve, Son & Co. 
Bruce, Hamilton & Co. 
Bank of Upper Canada. 
M. Trabaud, Brothers. 
Crassous, Cadet & Son. 
Courtois & Co. 

Pascal, Solon & Co 
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Tours Gouin, Brothers. Valencia White, Llano & Vague. 

Treves Reverchon & Co. | Verona J. Smania, 

Trieste J. Collioud. Vevey Philippe Genton & Co. 
Do. Lang, Freeland & Co. Vienna Arnstein & Eskeles, 

Turin Fs Long & Son. | Vigo Menendez & Barcena, 
Do, Nigra, Brothers. Warsaw 8. A. Fraenkel. 

Utrecht Viaer & Kol. | Weimar Julius Elkan. 

Valenciennes George Serret & Co. | Wiesbaden Marcus Berle. 

Venice Holine & Co. Wurzbourg Gregon Ochninger. 
Do. Schielin, Brothers. | Vverdon Chs. Constancon & Son, 
Do. Tatam & Mudie, British | Zante Bartf, Hancock & Co. 

Consulate. | Zurich Gaspard Sculthess & Co, 


SAVINGS’ BANKS. 
From the London Bankers’ Magazine 


Savings’ Banks are now regulated by the statutes 9 Geo. IV., c. 14; 5 
and 6 Will. IV., c. 57; and 7 and 8 Vic., c. 83. 

The amount allowed to be invested by any one depositor cannot exceed 
£30 in any one year, ending on the 20th November, nor more than £150 
on the whole; when the sum amounts to £200 no interest is payable. The 
rate of interest payable to the trustees and managers is £3 5s. per cent. per 
annum, and that payable to depositors must not exceed £3 Os. 10d. per cent . 
per annum. 

Trustees or treasurers of any charitable provident institution or society, or 
charitable donation, or bequest for the maintenance, education, or benefit of 
the poor, may invest sums not exceeding £100 per annum, and not exceed- 
ing £300, principal and interest included. Friendly societies, whose rules 
have been duly certified pursuant to the acts of Parliament relating thereto, 
may deposit the whole, or any part of their funds. The several provisions 
of these statutes, as far as they relate to the deposits and depositors, will 
be found in the rules of every Savings’ Bank. 

On the 20th November, 1844, there were 577 Savings Banks established 
in the United Kingdom, &c. viz.—504 in Great Britain, and 73 in Ireland ; 
and the amount of deposits, including interest, was £29,504,864 ; the num- 
ber of accounts open, 1,012,047, of which 564,642 were those of depositors 
under £20 each, the average amount be under £7, and the number of de- 
positors exceeding £200 each was only 3044. If the number of friendly 
societies in direct account with the commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt be added, the gross total will show the number of accounts 
to be one million twelve thousand four hundred and seventy-five, and the sum 
invested, thirty-one million two hundred and seventy-five thousand six hun- 
dred and thirty-six pounds. 

Since the 20th November, 1844, 12 Savings’ Banks have been establish- 
ed—viz. 9 in England; 2 in Scotland ; and 1 in Ireland. 
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Recapitulation of Savings’ Banks in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ire- 


land 

Population. No. of Savings’ Banks. No.ofAccounts. Amt. on Deposit. 
England, 15,071,602 445 832,290 £ 25,112,865 
Scotland, 2,628,957 36 69,824 1,043,183 
Wales, 911,321 23 18,699 599,796 
Ireland, 8,175,124 73 91,243 2,749,017 


Totals. 26,787,004 577 1,012,047 
Deposits in Friendly Societies, 428 

1,012,475 £ 31,275,636 

— —_—_—— 

The average amount on deposit in Savings’ Banks for each inhabitant is 
for England, about thirty-three shillings sterling, Scotland, eight shillings, 


Wales, thirteen shillings, Ireland, six shillings. 


"£ 29,504,861 
1.770,775 


PLL LLL LOL SO 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 
BANKS. 


I, Acts incorporating Banks, Construction of, &c., generally, and in 
particular instances. 
II. Statutes respecting Banks and Bankers, and their Proceedings. _ 
III. Authority, &c. of Officers of Banks, and of the admissibility in 
Evidence, and the Effect, of their Declarations, &c. 
VI. By-laws and Customs of a Bank. 
V. Rights, Authority, and Liability of a Bank. 
VI. Stockholders’ Rights and Liabilities. 


. Acts incorporating Banks, Construction of, §c. generally, and in particu- 
lar instances. 

1. A bank charter is a contract between the state and the stockholders, 
and no subsequent statute can impair its obligation. Logwood v. Huntsville 
Bank, Minor, 23. State v. Tombeckbee Bank, 2 Stew. 30. 

2. Statutes establishing banks in Virginia are public laws, and to be no- 
ticed by the courts ez officio. Stribbling v. Bank, &c. 5 Rand. 132. 

3. The statute authorizing the Bank of Utica to establish an office of dis- 
count, &c., at Canandaigua, being to extend the powers of the bank under 
its act of incorporation which wasa public act, is alsoa public act, of 
which every person is to take notice. Bank of Utica v. Magher, 18 
Johns. 341. 

5. Where a charter incorporating a bank reserves for the use and benefit 
of the state, certain shares of the capital stock, to be subscribed for in such 
manner as the legislature may direct, and also provides that any director, 
&c., holding any shares therein, who shall commit any fraud, &c. shall be 
liable to prosecution by indictment in the name of the state; it is a public 
law, and must be judicially taken notice of. Towson v. Havre de Grace 
Bank, 6 Har. & J. 47. 

8. The debtors of the State Bank of Illinois cannot object that the bank 
is unconstitutional. Snyder v. State Bank, 1 Breese, 122. See also Lyon 
v. State Bank, 1 Stew. 442. 
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9. A bank charter granted by the governor of one of the United States, 
reciting his authority, by the laws of that state, to make such grants, and 
authenticated by the great seal thereof, in the absence of proof that its 
laws did not warrant such an exercise of authority on the part of the gov- 
ernor, is sufficient evidence, per se, to prove the existence of such bank. 
Agnew v. Bank of Gettysburg, 2 Har. & Gill, 478. 

10. A debt due to the State Bank of Illinois is due to the state, and the 
state can release it. Ernst v. Ernst, 1 Breese, 247. Ernst v. State Bank, 
1 Breese, Appx. 31. 

11. The statute incorporating the Bank of Columbia, which gives the 
bank a summary proceeding against its debtors, is constitutional. Bank 
§c. v. Okely, 4 Wheat. 235. It does not interfere with any legal defence 
the debtor may have against the claim. Bank of Columbia v. Sweeney, 2 
Pet. 671. And this provision is repealable by the legislature. 4 Wheat. 
ubi. sup. 

12. iN bank incorporated with the privilege of creating a stock not less 
than one sum, nor greater than another, may commence business with the 
smaller capital, and afterwards increase it to the larger. Grey v. Portland 
Bank, 3 Mass. 364. 

13. A provision in an act incorporating a bank, which requires the capi- 
tal stock to consist of fifty thousand shares of ten dollars each, is not a con- 
dition precedent, and the bank may lawfully commence operations with a 
capital less than that number of shares. JWinor v. Mechanics Bank, §c. 
1 Pet. 46. 

14. The act incorporating a bank appointed commissioners to receive 
subscriptions but did not provide for a surplus of subscriptions over the 
capital stock. They greatly exceeded this; and the commissioners sub- 
scribed largely for themselves, after this amount had been subscribed 
by others. They apportioned the stock, excluded the complainant and 
other subscribers, and allotted shares at discretion to themselves and 
others, without regard to the subscriptions. Held, the commissioners 
have, by implication, in the first instance, a power to remove the excess of 
subscriptions, but subject to supervision of law for fraud or error, for ex- 
ceeding their authority or violating private rights. Meads v. Walker, | 
Hopk. 587. 

15. The rule against a trustee’s exercising his trust for his own benefit 
applies to the commissioners; as every subscriber gained a right by sub- 
scription and payment. tb. 

16. Held that, the commissioners having allotted to themselves and 
their copartners about two-fifths of the capital stock, and wholly excluded 
the complainants, the distribution was wrong, though not fraudulent, and 
should be rectified. ib. 

17. The privilege given to a bank, in its charter, to discount upen moneys 
deposited for safe keeping does not extend to special deposits. Foster v. Essex 
Bank, 17 Mass. 506. 

18. The act incorporating the Bank of Kentucky provides that the bank 
shall receive money on deposit without being required to give a sealed obli- 
gation to repay it. This enactment creates a liability to the depositor by the 
act of depositing—an assumpsit in law implied from an act in pais. Bank 
of Kentucky v. Wister, 2 Pet. 324. 

19, A bank that is prohibited, by its charter, from vesting, using, or im- 
proving any of its moneys, goods, &c., in trade or commerce, may never- 
theless lawfully take notes payable in bills of other banks, and receive such 
we a in payment for their notes. Portland Bank v. Storer, 7 

ass. 433. 
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20. And may make loans in their own bills, on a contract that if any of 
the bills shall be returned during the continuance of the loan, the borrow 
er shall redeem them with specie, and that he shall also receive of the bank 
a certain amount of the bills of other banks, for which he should pay 
specie. JVorthampton Bank v. Allen, 10 Mass. 254. 

21. The Chenango Bank agreed with A, and his endorsers, to let them 
have $5,000 in its bills, on their depositing $2,000; they were to pay no 
interest so long as the bills were kept out, and were not to suffer, at any 
time, a greater number of the bills to return than the amount of the deposit, 
and were to havethe money as long as they kept theexchange good. Each 
party had liberty to end the contract, by giving six months’ notice ; and if 
the exchange were not kept good, the hank might demand immediate pay- 
ment. A gave the bank a note for 8 5,000, with two endorsers payable in 
ninety days. In a suit on this note, it was held that the contract was not 
usurious; that the note was discounted by the bank, within the meaning of 
its act of incorporation; and that although, when the note fell due, none of 
the bills had been returned to the bank, and therefore nothing was due on 
the note, and more than six months had elapsed, yet the endorsers were not 
discharged, because they were estopped, by the agreement, to take such ob- 
jection. Bank of Chenango v. Curtiss, 19 Johns. 326. 

22. An act incorporating a banking company provided that if the corpo- 
ration should refuse or neglect to pay their bills on demand, “their original 
stockholders, their successors, assigns, and the members of the corporation,” 
should, in their private —— be liable to the holder. Held that, such 
only of the original stockholders, their successors, &c., as were members 
of the corporation, at the time payment was refused, were liable. Bond v. 
Appleton, 8 Mass. 472. 

. The act to incorporate the Utica Insurance Company, March, 1816, 
did not authorize the company to carry on banking operations. People v. 
Utica Insurance Company, 15 Johns. 358. 
26. The act, —e the Manhattan Company, authorizing the em- 
loyment of its surplus capital in the purchase of public or other stock, or 
in any other monied transactions not inconsistent with the constitution and 
laws of New York or of the Uniied States, having been passed before any 
restraining act rendering banking illegal, if carried on by corporations not 
specially created for banking purposes, said company has the right of doing 
banking business, and is not affected by the restraining acts, the original act 
having never been repealed. People v.. Manhattan Company, 9 Wend. 351. 

27. The provision in the charter of Monmouth Bank that ‘no director 
shall be entitled to any emolument unless the same shall have been allowed 
by the stockholders at a general meeting,” does not deprive the directors of 
compensation for services rendered while they are directors, if they are not 
rendered in their capacity assuch. Chandler v. Monmouth Bank, 1 Green, 
255. 

28. By the charter of Brooklyn Bank, the commissioners were authorized, 
if there should be an excess of subscriptions, soto distribute the stock 
among the subscribers as should seem to the commissioners most advanta- 
geous to the institution. Those who should subscribe for twenty shares or 
more, were not to receive less than twenty, unless they, or those for a less 
number, should exceed the whole amount of stock; and no commissioner 
was to be allowed more than two hundred and fifty shares, if without it all 
the stock should be taken up. There was an excess of subscriptions; and 
it was held that the commissioners were authorized to take each two hun- 
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dred and fifty shares, and were not bound to give stock to every subscriber, 
and could not be compelled to make a rateable apportionment of the stock. 
Clark v. Brooklyn Bank, | Edw. Ch. 361. 

29. Under the act incorporating the Bank of Niagara, the bank did not 
forfeit its charter by insolvency and closing its operations, if payment of its 
debts were resumed before prosecution. Aliier, if a prosecution were com- 
menced before payment was resumed. People v. JViagara Bank, 6 Cow. 
196. 

30. Under the act incorporating Washington and Warren Bank, insol- 
vency and refusal to pay its bills on demand were not, of themselves, ground 
for an information in the nature of quo warranto, or other process to oust 
the company of its corporate rights. People v. Washington, §c. Bank, 6 
Cow. 211. 

31. By the 10th section of that act, the holder of bills that the bank re- 
fuses to pay in specie may recover not only the principal sum due, with 
usual interest, but also ten per cent. per annum on the same principal, from 
the day of demand, till payment. Wendell v. Washington, §c. Bank, 5 
Cow. 161. 

32. The provision in the Pennsylvania statute of March, 1813, that no 
stockholder of either of the banks incorporated thereby, indebted to such 
institution, should be authorized to make a transfer, or receive a dividend, 
tillsuch debt shall have been discharged, embraces notes discounted by the 
bank, and is not confined to debts on account of original subscription to the 
- bank. Rogers v. Huntingdon Bank, 128. & R.77. 

33. The word indebted, in this article, includes the case of a note dis- 
counted at the bank, but not actually due at the time the transfer is applied 
for. Grant v. Mechanics’ Bank, 158. & R. 140. SS. P. Sewall v. Lancas- 
ter Bank, 17 8. & R. 285. 

34. Acts which provide that no transfer of bank stock shall be valid or 
effectual until it is registered in a book of the bank to be kept for that purpose, 
and that debts of the vendor, due to the bank, shall be first paid, were intended 
merely for the protection of the Banks—to give them a lien, and enabie 
them to know to whom dividends are due. A transfer of stock is valid, 
between vendor and vendee, though not thus registered ; but until registry, 
a bank, it seems, would be protected in paying dividends to him in whose 
name the stock stands on the books, though it had been secretly transferred. 
Bank of Utica v. Smalley, 2 Cow. 770. 

35. The charter of the Union Bank of Georgetown provided that shares 
should be transferable only on the books of the bank, according to the rules 
to be established, conformably to law, by the president and directors, and 
that all debts due and payable to the bank, by a stockholder, must be satis- 
fied before the transfer should be made, unless the president and directors 
should order to the contrary. Held that a legal title to shares could not be 
acquired, except by a regular transfer, according to the rules of the bank, 
and that, if an equitable assignment were made, it must be subject to the 
rights of the bank, under the charter, of which the assignee is bound to 
take notice. Union Bank v. Laird, 2 Wheat. 390. 

36. Under the act establishing the Chenango Bank, which imposes a 
a of 14 per cent. until tender, for refusing payment of its notes, it was 

eld that payment must be made within a reasonable time after demand, 
according to circumstances; that a sum of ordinary magnitude should be 
paid at least during the day of demand; that the officers must employ 
themselves diligently, in paying, in the order of time that demands are 
made; that the bank cannot, at its option, pay in small pieces when it 
has large in its vault, thus causing delay; that it should keep money count- 
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ed out, or servants sufficient to count it out in a reasonable time, and that 
unreasonable delay was refusal to pay, and subjected the bank to said pen- 
alty. Hubbard v. Chenango Bank, 8 Cow. 88. See 3 Mason, l. 

37. Tender at the banking-house, without notice to the creditor, will pre- 
vent the running of the 14 per cent ; but it must be not only of the princi- 
pal sum, but also of the 14 per cent. between the refusal and tender. tb. 

38. Before the passing of the Massachusetts statute of 1816, chapter 91, 
there was nothing in the charters of the banks of that state which prohibit 
ed them from issuing drafts on a bank in another state, where they had 
funds deposited, for small sums, with the intention of their being circulated 
as bank bills. King v. Dedham Bank, 15 Mass. 447. See Post 63. 

40. Where a new bank was incorporated with the same name as an old 
one, whose charter was expiring, the new bank was held not to be respon- 
sible for the notes of the old, though a major part of the stockholders were 
the same in each. Bellows v. Hallowell, §c. Bank, 2 Mason, 31. See also 
14 Mass. 58. 

41. Under an act authorizing a bank to hold as much real property as 
may be requisite for its immediate accommodation, in relation to the conve- 
nient transaction of its business, and no more, the bank may purchase more 
ground than is necessary for the erection of a banking-house, build fire- 
proof houses on the vacant land for the greater security of the banking- 
house, and sell them out to third persons. Banks v. Poitiaux, 3 Rand. 136, 

42. Even if the bank violated its charter in so doing, the only proceed- 
ing against it would be by quo warranto ; and the purchasers of the houses 
cannot resist a specific performance of their contracts, by alleging that the 
bank had exceeded its powers, in erecting and selling them. ib. See also 
16 Mass. 102. Sed vide 2 Cranch, 128. 15 Johns. 358. 5 Conn. 560. 2 
Cow. 699. 

43. Authority given to a bank, by its charter, to take real estate in pay- 
ment of its debts, either by conveyance or purchase under judgments in its 
favor, seems to include the power of selling or conveying the same. Jackson 
v. Brown, 5 Wend. 590. 

44. Authority, so conferred, to convey real estate, enables the bank to 
pledge it by mortgage to secure the payment of its debts. ib. 

46. The charter of the Bank of North America authorized the bank to 
have, hold, purchase, and retain lands, Xc., and to sell them, ‘‘provided that 
such lands, which the said corporation are hereby enabled to purchase and 
hold, shall extend to only lots, &c., necessary for the business of the bank.” 
Held that the bank might purchase land in a distant county, though it could 
retain only an estate defeasible by the commonwealth. Leazure v. Hillegas, 
78. & R. 313. 

47. Where the charter of a bank authorized it to hold “such lands as 
were bona fide mortgaged or conveyed to it in satisfaction of the debts pre- 
viously contracted in the course of its dealings,” it was held that the inten- 
tion was only to restrict the right to cases where the loan should be real 
and not merely colorable; and that where the transaction was fair on the 
part of the debtor, the circumstance of the bargain having been prudent or 
otherwise, on the part of the bank, did not affect its validity. Baird v. 
Bank of Washington, 115.& R. 411. It seems that even if the bank had 
not the right to hold the property as against the state, the acquittance of the 
debt would not be void, and that a conveyance made with a view not to 
permanent ownership by the corporation, but with a view of raising money 
by a sale of the property, would not be in violation of the charter. 1b. 
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48. Where, by the charter of a bank, the directors were to be chosen an- 
nually, and they, ‘for the time being, have power to appoint a cashier, and 
such other officers under them, as may be necessary for executing the busi- 
ness of said corporation,” a cashier so appointed is an officer of the corpo- 
ration, the duration of whose office, in the absence of an express limitation, 
is limited only by the duration of the charter; but he is liable to be removed 
by the directors as occasion may require, and is not necessarily an annual 
officer. Union Bank of Maryland v. Ridgely, 1 Har. & Gill, 324. 8. P. 
Dedham Bank v. Chickering, 3 Pick 341. 

49. To sustain a judgment on notes recovered by the Huntsville Bank, 
or the Tombeckbee Bank, on motion, pursuant to the provisions in their re- 
spective charters, the record must show that the certificate of the president 
was produced, stating that the bank was the owner of the notes. Logwood 
v. Huntsville Bank, Minor 23. Duncan v. Tombeckbee Bank, 4 Porter, 181. 

50. Filing a declaration, in such case, is unnecessary, and does not so alter 
the proceeding, as to dispense with the necessity of the certificate. 4 Por- 
ter, 181. Lyon v. State Bank, 1 Stew. 442. 

57. The act establishing the Bank of the Commonwealth of Kentucky is 
not repugnant to the constitution of the United States. Lampton v. Bank, 
&c. 2 Litt. 300. Briscoe v. Bank, §&c.7. J.J. Marsh. 349. 

58. The Bank of Zanesville has, by its charter, a lien on the stock of its 
debtors, though their notes have not come to maturity ; and the lien ought not 
to be relinquished without an indemnity. Downer v. Bank of Zanesville, 
Wright, 477. 


II. Statutes respecting Banks and Bankers, and their Proceedings. 


59. The New York statute of April, 1825, was wholly prospective as to 
forfeitures, &c., but not exclusively so as to the remedy. People v. NViaga- 
ra Bank, 6 Cow. 196. People v. Washington, &c. Bank, 6 Cow. 211. 

60. It isnot a violation of the New York statute of April, 1818, for an 
incorporated bank in another state to lend money, and take a mortgage for 
security in New York. Silver Lake Bank v. North, 4 Johns. Ch. 370. 

61. Prior to the restraining statute, the right of banking was a common 
law right of individuals; but subsequently it is a franchise derived from the 
legislature. Attorney General v. Utica Ins. Co. 2 Johns. Ch. 377. S. P. 
15 Johns. 358. vite 

62. The Massachusetts statute of 1812,c. 57, which prohibited banks, 
after the expiration of their charters, from issuing or putting into circulation 
any securities for money, did not extend to the assignment of a note for the 
purpose of paying a debt owed by the bank before the charter expired; no 
new obligation being contracted by the bank. Hallowell, &c. Bank v. Ham- 
lin, 14 Mass. 178. 

63. The statute of 1816, c. 91, section 2, so far as it enacted that every 
bank, which had issued any bill, &c. payable at any other place than where 
the bank was established by law and kept, should be liable to pay the same 
on demand at said bank, without a previous demand at the place where it 
might, on its face, be made payable, was inoperative, and not binding, on 
the parties to such bills, &c. nor on the courts. King v. Dedham Bank, 15 
Mass. 447. See Anle, 38. ' 

64. The statute of 1809, c. 38, imposing (prospectively) a penalty of two 
per cent. a month on the amount of bank notes, which the bank issuing 
them should refuse or neglect to pay on demand, was held to be constitu- 
tional and valid. Brown v. Penobscot Bank, 8 Mass. 445 


15 
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65. Tender after action brought to recover such penalty will stop the 
running of the twenty-four per cent. interest. Suffolk Bank v. Worcester 
Bank, 5 Pick. 106. 

66. Under the New York statute, a tender, to avoid the running of penal 
interest, after refusal to pay. must be personal: tender at the bank, in the 
creditor’s absence, is not sufficient. Hubbard v. Chenango Bank, 8 Cow. 88. 

67. A bank was incorporated for twenty years, and before that time had 
expired, a statute was passed by which all corporations then existing, &c. 
whose powers would cease at a given time, were continued corporate bodies 
for three years after their powers would otherwise cease, for the purpose of 
prosecuting and defending all suits that then were or thereafter might be 
commenced, &c. but not for the purpose of continuing the business for 
which they were established. This statute was held to be constitutional, 
and the bank was held to answer, after the twenty years had elapsed, to an 
action previously pending. Foster v. Essex Bank, 16 Mass. 245, 

68. a state may revive a bank charter which has expired, without cre- 
ating a new corporation, and the revived corporation may maintain a suit 
commenced after the passing of the reviving act. Lincoln, §c. Bank v. 
Richardson, 1 Greenl. 79. 

69. The New York statute “to restrain unincorporated banking associa- 
tions” does not apply to an individual who does banking business alone and 
on his own credit only. Bristol v. Barker, 14 Johns. 205. 

70. But an insurance company, not being authorized by law to become 
proprietors of any bank or fund, for the purpose of issuing notes, receiving 
deposits, making discounts or transacting any other business, which incor- 
porated banks may lawfully do, any nole discounted by them, or security 
taken for money lent, &c. is void within the meaning of that statute. Uti- 
ca Ins. Co. v. Scott, 19 Johns.1!. Same v. Cadwell, 3 Wend. 296. Same 
v. Hunt, 1 Wend. 56. 

71. But as the lending of money is not declared void, money lent by 
such company may be recovered, though the security is void. Utica Ins. Co. 
v Kip, 8 Cow. 20. 19 Johns. 7. 

72. Carrying on banking operations contrary to the statute, is not such a 
mischief or nuisance that the chancellor would grant an injunction to restrain 
it, even though he had general jurisdiction over public nuisances. Attorney 
General v. Utica Ins. Co. 2 Johns. ch. 377. Alt. Gen. v. Bank, 1 Hopk. 354. 

73. Though the Virginia act of February, 1816, respecting unchartered 
banks, was suspended by the acts of November, 1816, yet the act of 1805 
remained in force: therefore no action can be brought by an unchartered 
ee bond given for notes issued by such bank. Wilson v. Spencer, 1 

nd. 76. 

74. Under the Ohio statete, which authorizes a joint action against the 
maker and endorsers of a note, where banks and bankers are parties, it was 
held, in a case where one of the endorsers was dead when the action was 
commenced, and the maker died insolvent after judgment, that the bank 
could not ask the aid of equity against the maker’s administrator, until it 
had made use of all legal remedies against the other endorser, &c. Bank 
of Chilicothe v. Yoe, 4 Ham. 125. 

75. Under a statute of New York, which contained a provision, as toa 
— bank, like that in the general statute of Ohio, it was held that a 

eclaration against the maker and endorser jointly, as if they were joint 
makers, was good, and that the note might be given in evidence under such 
a count; but that such note could nct be given in evidence under the money 
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counts, were the maker and endorser were joined. Bank of Chenango v. 
Curtiss, 19 Johns. 326. ‘ oe 

76. The Pennsylvania statute of April, 1822, which restored banks that 
had forfeited their charters, was constitutional and legalized notes taken by 
them after forfeiture ; it also extended to actions pending when it was en- 
acted. Bleakney v. Farmers’ &c. Bank, 17S. & R. 64. 

77. The statute of 1814, which exacts a duty of eight per cent. on bank 
dividends, on penalty of forfeiture of the charter, does not prevent the state 
from recovering the duty, in a suit against a bank, after its charter has been 
declared to be forfeited for non-payment. Commonwealth v. Huntingdon 
Bank, 2 Pennsyl. 438. 

78. Under statute of 1814, art. 11, providing that no stockholder indebted 
to a bank shall make a transfer or receive a dividend until the debt is dis- 
charged, or satisfactory security is given for it, the bank has a lien on stock 
Const levied on by a judgment creditor) for notes made before, though 
alling due after, the levy, and though the notes have been renewed. Se- 
wall vy. Lancaster Bank, 17 8S. & R. 285. 

79. And the bank may hold the whole of its debtor’s stock till the debt is 
paid, though the debt be less than the value of the stock; not being obliged 
to appropriate a part and transfer the rest. ib. 

80. The statute of 1810, prohibiting all existing unincorporated banking 
companies from doing banking business, was constitutional and valid. My- 
ers v. Irwin, 2S. & R. 368. See 4 Binn. 418, White v. Commonwealth. 

81. The Kentucky statute of 1819, authorizing banks, other than those 
where notes are made payable, to discount notes negotiable and payable at 
any bank, though retrospective, is not unconstitutional. Taylor v. Farmer’s 
§c. Bank, 4 Litt. 342. 

82. The New York statute of April, 1816, which provided that all bills, 
notes, or tickets, in the form and similitude of bank bills or notes, issued by 
any person, and made payable in the bills or current notes of any incorpo- 
rated company, might be sued (in case of default of payment according to 
their tenor) and collected by and in the name of the holder, was held to ex- 
tend to a bill or note in the form and similitude of bank bills, payable on de- 
mand in notes current at the Bank of Albany, or in current bank bills; and 
such bill or note might be given in evidence under the money counts, in a 
suit by the holder against the maker, after demand of payment. Throop v. 
Cheeseman, 16 Johns. 264. 

83. The remedy given by this statute extended as well to notes issued and 
bearing date before, as to those dated after the passing thereof. ib. 

84. By the statute authorising the Bank of Utica to establish an office of 
discount and deposit at Canandaigua, and requiring all notes issued at such 
branch at C. to be countersigned by the cashier, and declaring that the same 
should be considered as payable on demand at such branch at C., the holder 
of a note of the Bank of Utica, so countersigned and issued, cannot main- 
tain an action upon it against the Bank of Utica, without having previously 
demanded payment of it at the branch atC. A demand of payment at the. 
Utica Bank only is not sufficient. Bank of Utica v. Magher,18 Johns. 341. 

85. A note of the Utica Bank on which is written, “‘Countersigned, O. Sey- 
mour,” is countersigned within the meaning of the act; for it is not neces- 
sary, to give the note validity, that he should add to his name his official 
character of cashier atC. The presumption ina such a case is, that the 
countersigning is official; and if there be any ambiguity on the face of the 
note, it may be explained by parol. ib. 

86. The 10th article of the constitution of Indiana, which provides that 
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the Bank of Vincennes shall be considered as an incorporated bank, gives 
no new powers or privileges to that bank, but merely continues it under the 
state government, as it was under that of the territory. State Bank v. State, 
1 Blackf. 270. ‘¢? 

87. An individual keeping an office of deposit to discount notes is within 
the New York statute against private banking. So of keeping an office for 
carrying on any other single banking operation. People v. Bartow, 6 Cow. 
2 


88. But the statute does not preclude individuals and corporations, if 
otherwise authorized, from lending their money on promissory notes by way 
of discount or otherwise ; the keeping of an office of deposit, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on banking, was the evil which the statute was intended to 
prevent. People v. Brewster, 4 Wend. 498. 

89. The Pennsylvania statute of March, 1808, which enacted that mem- 
bers of banking associations thereafter formed should be individually liable 
for the debts of the association, was not an implied incorporation of bank- 
ing companies afterwards formed. Myers v. Irwin, 28. & R. 368. 

90. The statute of March, 1814, enacted that all notes issued by unincor- 
porated banking companies should be void, and not recoverable. The stat- 
ute of March, 1817, repealed so much of the former act as prevented the 
holders of such notes from receiving against the drawers. Held, that the 
holder of such note issued after the former act, and before the latter, might 
recover against the members of the company. Hess v. Werts,4S. & R. 356. 

91. Though such notes were by their terms payable ‘‘out of the joint 
funds according to the articles of association,’”’ yet the members were liable 
in their separate property. ib. 

92. The Massachusetts statute of 1809, c. 38, (which made penal the re- 
ceiving as a deposit, or in other way negotiating, loaning, or passing pay- 
ment, by any banking corporation, of the bank bills or notes of any banking 
company not incorporated by the legislature of Massachusetts, except the bills 
of the United States Bank,) rendered void any note made payable to a bank 
in such prohibited bills; and the subsequent repeal of the statute did not purge 
the illegality of the contract. Spring field Bank v. Merrick, 14 Mass. 322. 

93. Banks of other states are within the restraining statutes of New York, 
and cannot recover, in that stare, the amount of a check discounted by them 
in violation of those statutes. Pennington v. Townsend, 7 Wend. 276. 

94. The New York statute of “April, 1825, to prevent fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies by incorporated companies, and to facilitate proceedings against 
them,” is constitutional, even as it respects previously incorporated compa- 
nies. Bank of Columbia v. Attorney General, 3 Wend. 588. People v. 
Tibbets, 4 Cow. 384. 

95. The 10th section of that statute applies to an information in nature 
of a quo warranto, which the attorney general had moved to file before the 
statute was passed, but which the court did not give leave to file till after its 
passage; the statute altering the form of aremedy merely, though it hastens 
the time of trial. 4 Cow. ubi sup. 

96. Under that section of the statute, the court will make a rule for the 
defendant to appear, as well as to plead within a certain time, without pro- 
cess, on giving leave to file an information under the 9th section. ib. 

97. The lien of a bank upon the stock of its debtor, by virtue of the 
Pennsylvania statute of March 21, 1814, operates for the benefit of the 
debtor’s surety; and therefore, if the bank permit such stock to be sold, and 
the proceeds to be applied to discharge a debt due to the bank by the same 
debtor on a note of a subsequent date, the surety in the previous case will 
thereby be discharged. Kuhns v. Westmoreland Bank, 2 Watts. 136. 
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lll. wduthority, §c. of Officers of Banks, and of the Admissibility in Evi- 
dence, and the Effect, of their Declarations, §c. 


98. Where one was elected to be an officer of a banking corporation by 
the body in which the right to elect was vested, but by a less number than 
the charter required, it was held that he was an officer de facto, and that 
his acts were good, at least as respected third persons. Baird v. Bank of 
Washington, 11S. & R. 411. See 7 Cow. 530, note. 

99. Although, as between the corporation and the individual, a bank di- 
rector has no right to vote ina matter in which his interest is concerned, 
sot pe ere the bona fide contracts of third persons, such vote would be 
valid, ib. 

100. Neither a cashier nor a depositor has any lien on the funds of an in- 
solvent bank for salary or deposits, but must come in as ordinary creditors, 
under the New York statute. Bruyn v. Ieceiver, §c.9 Cow. 413, note, 

101. The president of a bank may transfer, by his endorsement, a note 
made, &c. to the corporation, if he has a general authority for that pur- 
pose from the directors ; and the seal of the corporation need not be affixed 
to the transfer, nora particular vote therefor be passed on the subject. 
Spear v. Ladd, 11 Mass. 94. Northampton Bank v. Pepoon, 11 Mass. 288. 

102. The directors have authority to control all the property of the bank ; 
and they may authorize one of their number to assign any securities belonging 
to the corporation, A blank endorsement, in pursuance of such authority, 
by the person so authorized, is sufficient to transfer a note; and the en- 
dorsement may be properly filled at the bar. 11 Mass. 288. 

103. A parol agreement made by the directors does not bind the corpora- 
tion. Hughes v. Bank of Somersett, 5 Litt. 45. 

104. The directors have power to authorize the president and cashier to 
borrow money or obtain discounts for the use of the bank. Ridgway v. 
Farmers’ Bank, 12S. & R. 256. 

105. The holder of a draft drawn by the president of a bank who has au- 
thority for the purpose, cannot be affected by fraud or collusion between the 
drawer and endorser, if he has obtained the bill for value bona fide, and in 
the course of business. tb. 

106. The president of a bank incorporated by the Pennsylvania general 
statute of 1814, is not thereby empowered to raise money by drafts on the 
bank, and he cannot acquire such authority from a resolve of the directors 
authorizing him and the cashier to borrow money, &c. If, however, both 
agree on the plan of borrowing money, it is unnecessary that both should 
sign the papers to carry it into effect. tb. 

107. The officers of a bank are held out to the public as having authority 
to act according to the general usage, practice, and course of their business, 
and their acts, within the scope of such usage, practice, and course of busi- 
ness, will in general bind the bank in favor of third persons possessing no 
other knowledge. Minor v. Mechanics’ Bank of Alexandria, | Pet. 46. 

109. The cashier of the bank of Kentucky has no authority, ex efficio, to 
accept bills of exchange. Pendleton v. Bank, 1 Monr. 179. 

110. The cashier of a bank cannot assign notes belonging to it unless au- 
thorized by the bank, or by the directors, pursuant to powers vested in them, 
Hartford Bank v. Barry, 17 Mass. 94. 

111. But his endorsement of such notes would authorize the holders to 
deliver them to the makers or endorsers who should pay them; and pay- 
ment to the holders would be a discharge. tb. 

112. A cashier has prima facie authority to endorse, on behalf of the 
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bank, securities held by it, and any restriction on this authority must be 
proved by the party contesting it. Wild v. Passamaquoddy Bank, 3 Mason, 
505. Fleckner v. United Slates Bank. 8 Wheat. 357. 

113. It is the duty of the cashier of a bank to be sworn before he enters 
upon the duties of his office ; his neglecting to perform that duty will not viti- 
ate his bond, but ought rather to be considered as a breach of it. Bank of 
Elizabeth v. Chetwood, 3 Halst. 1. 

114. It seems that an officer of a bank, who has unfaithfully managee its 
funds, so as to render it insolvent, is liable to the corporation, but not to the 
holders of its notes. Hindsdale v. Larned, 16 Mass. 70. 

115. A board of directors has no right to pass a resolution excluding 
one of its members from an inspection of its books, though they deem him 
hostile to its interests; and a mandamus will lie, commanding that the books 
be submitted to his examination. People v. Throop, 12 Wend. 183. 

116. Where the cashier had refused a director permission to inspect the 
books, and his refusal had been approved by the board of directors, the 
mandamus was directed to the cashier alone, though the directors had been 
served with notice. ib. 

117. A clerk in the bank, who acted as a book-keeper, and whose partic- 
ular duty it was to keep the leger, into which the entries are copied from 
the teller’s cash-book, received money from A, who was a dealer with the 
bank, for the purpose of having the same deposited in the bank, and which 
he entered in the leger, and afterwards into the dealer’s bank-book, but 
which was not received by the teller, nor entered in his cash-book, and was 
supposed to be embezzled with other moneys by the clerk, who absconded. 
It was held that the clerk, in making the deposit, was the agent of A, and 
not of the bank; and that A must be answerable for the deficit in the de- 
posit. Manhattan Company v. Lydig,4 Johns. 377. 

118. Whether due diligence was used by the bank to detect the fraud of 
the clerk, is a question of law. If the bank take the usual and customary 
mode to detect the frauds or mistakes of its clerks, it will be sufficient evi- 
dence of due diligence. ib. 

119. If adealer with the bank send his bank-book, with money to be 
deposited, and the clerk enter the amount to his credit, in the bank-book at 
the time the deposit is made, it is conclusive on the bank. Aliter, if the de- 
posit is first made, and the entry is afterwards copied from the leger into the 
dealer’s bank-book. ib. 

120. An entry by a teller or clerk of a bank of the amount of a deposit 
in the bank-book of a dealer with the bank, being the act only of the agent 
of the bank, and not of both parties, is not conclusive. If, therefore, the 
dealer can, afterwards, prove that there was a mistake in the entry, he may 
recover, in an action for money had and received, the sum not credited. 
Mechanics §& Farmers’ Bank v. Smith, 19 Johns. 115. 

121. The authority of officers of barks is restricted to such modes of 
binding the company as result from the nature of their duty and the powers 
vested in them by their offices. The property of stockholders is not bound 
by their irregular transactions, or by the declarations or confessions of their 
officers, beyond the legal sphere of their action. Wayman v. Hallowell, &:c. 
Bank, 14 Mass. 62. 17 Mass. 29. 

122. Hence, if a banking company, incorporated by the same name of 
a former one, appoint the same president and cashier, and the officers re- 
ceive and issue the notes of the former company, and declare that there is 
no difference between the notes thus issued and those of the new company, 
the new company, never having authorized these proceedings, are not lia- 
ble to pay such notes. 14. Mass, 62. See also Bellows v. Hallowell, §c 
Bank, 2 Mason, 31. 
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123. Where the bills of a bank, after being prepared by the cashier for 
the president’s signature, were stolen, and a forged signature of the presi- 
dent added, the bank was held not to be liable to pay a bona fide holder, on 
the ground that the cashier had declared them to be genuine, nor by reason 
of the negligence of the directors in so keeping the paper prepared for sig- 
nature. Salem Bank v. Gloucester Bank, 17 Mass. |. 

124. Where the officers of a bank have been in the practice of receiving 
money and other things to be deposited in its vault for safe keeping, the 
corporation, and not the officers, will be considered as the depositary. Fos- 
ter v. Essex Bank, 17 Mass. 498. 

125. A subsequent board of directors of a bank is to be considered as 
knowing all the circumstances communicated or known to a previous board. 
Mechanics’ Bank of Alexandria v. Seton, 1 Pet. 309. 

126. In an action by a bank, evidence of parol declarations of ‘the offi- 
cers of the bank” is not admissible for ‘he defendant, without proof of the 
particular officers being authorized by the board of directors to speak for 
them, even though it should appear that the board of directors kept no min- 
utes of their transactions. Stewart v. Huntingdon Bank, 11S. & R. 267. 

127. In an action by a banking company on a promissory note against the 
endorser, on the plea of payment, a receipt signed by the president of the 
bank (though not as such) for money to be deposited in the bank to the cred- 
it of A, who was the original debtor, is evidence—but not conclusive— 
against the plaintiffs, although notice had not been given previous to the tri- 
al. Sterling v. Marietta Co. 118. & R. 179. 

128. Declarations by a person who had been president of the bank, re- 
specting payments made on a note, are not evidence in an action by the 
bank upon the note. tb. 


IV. By-laws and Customs of a Bank. 


129. Though an incorporated bank be authorized to make by-laws, rules 
and regulations, &c. such by-laws and rules cannot affect the rights or in- 
terests of third persons. A by-law, or rule, therefore, of a bank, that all 
payments made and received must be examined at the time, does not pre- 
vent a party dealing with the bank, from showing, afterwards, that there 
was a mistake in his account of deposits and receipts. Farmers § Me- 
chanics’ Bank v. Smith, 19 Johns. 115. 

130. A custom of banks not to correct mistakes in the receipt or payment 
of money, unless discovered before the person leaves the room, is illegal 
and void. Gallatin v. Bradford, 1 Bibb, 209. 

131. A custom among banks of sending bills and notes from one to the 
other for collection, and of passing the avails, when paid, to the credit of 
the bank so sending it, and to the debt of the bank receiving it, cannot effect 
a claim of a third person to the avails of a bill which he has committed to 
one of them for collection. Lawrence v. Stonnington Bank, 6 Conn. 521. 

133. In Delaware, a by-law giving a lien on stock for the debts of the 
holder, is held to be valid. JM’Dowell v. Bank of Wilmington, §c. 1 Har- 
ring. 27. 

iA. A custom of a bank brought home to a party dealing with the cor- 
poration, enters into the essence of the contract, becomes a constituent part 
of it, and must have its due weight in the exposition of it. Bank of Co- 
lumbia v. Magruder, 6 Har. & J. 180. 

135. A stockholder who borrows money of the bank with full knowledge 
of a usage not to permit a transfer of stock while the holder is indebted to 
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the bank, is bound by such usage; and neither he nor his assignees, un 
der a voluntary general assignment, can maintain an action against the bank 
for refusing to permit his stock to be transferred. Morgan v. Bank of WN. 
America, 8 S. & R. 73. 

137. Where a bank has established usages and by-laws, respecting de- 
mands on makers of promissory notes and notices to endorsers thereof, the 
dealings and contracts of persons doing business with such company are to 
be understood and enforced according to such usages and by-laws. Lincoln 
and Kennebec Bank v. Page, 6 Mass. 155. Same v. Hammalt, ib. 159. 
Smith v. Whiting, 12 Mass. 8. 

138. The usages of a bank, at which parties are accustomed to transact 
business, concerning demand and notice on notes, &c. are given in evi- 
dence, not as rules of judicial decision, but as evidence of the contract 
of the parties, and their assent to usages, and of their waving their 
strictly legal claims. ib. Blanchard v. Hilliard, 11 Mass. 88. Jones v. 
Fales, 4 Mass. 252. Widgery v. Monroe, 6 Mass. 450. Renner v. Bank 
‘of Columbia, 9 Wheat. 585. Yeaton v. Bank of Alexandria, 5 Cranch, 
52. Bank of Columbia v. Fitzhugh, 1 Har. & Gill, 239. Hartford Bank 
v. Stedman, 3 Conn. 459. 

139. Thus an endorser of a note, negotiated or made payable at a bank, 
is held to pay it, if notice be given to and demand made of the maker on 
the day before or the day after it falls due, or on the first day of grace, &c. 
and proper notice to himself of the maker’s default, according to the estab- 
lished custom of the bank. ib. City Bank v. Cutter, 3 Pick. 414. Bank 
of Columbia v. Magruder, 6 Har. & J. 172. 

140. So an established custom that notice, &c. to directors of a bank shall 
be left on the cashier’s desk, is binding on the directors whose notes come 
into the bank. Weld v. Gorham, 10 Mass. 366. 

141. So of a custom to make demand of the maker of a note lodged in a 
bank, without presenting the note to him. Whitwell v. Johnson, 17 Mass. 
452. City Bank v. Cutter, 3 Pick. 414. 8. P. Pearson v. Bank of Metrop- 
olis, 1 Pet.93. Raborg v. Bank of Columbia, 1 Har. & Gill, 231. 

142. In all these cases, a knowledge, express or implied, of the usage, 
must be brought home to the party who is to be affected by it. Pierce v. 
Butler, 14 Mass. 303. 11 Wheat. 431. 

143. In Mills v. Bank of U. S.11 Wheat. 431, the parties were not 
acquainted with the usage of the bank ; but asthe note was made payable at 
the bank, it was held that the parties were bound to know its usages, and had 
impliedly agreed that those usages should become a part of their contract. 

144, And this doctrine was afterwards held to be applicable to the parties 
to a bill of exchange drawn on a person at Washington, on the ground that 
the bill would probably be put into bank there for collection. Bank of 
Washington v. Triplett, 1 Pet. 25. See also Whitwell v. Johnson, 17 Mass. 


452. 


V. Rights, Authority, and Liability of a Bank. 


147. By making a note negotiable at bank, the maker authorizes the bank 
to advance on his credit, to the holder, the sum expressed in the note ; and 
it would be a fraud on the bank to attempt a set-off against the note on 
account of transactions between the maker and the holder. Mandeville v 
Union Bank, §c. 9 Cranch, 9. 

148. A bank is liable to an action for wrongfully refusing to transfer 
shares ; and the measure of damages is the value of the shares at the time 
of the refusal, with interest to the time of the rendition of judgment. Hus- 
sey v. M. §& M. Bank, 10 Pick. 415. See also, 10 Johns. 485. 3 Mass. 364 
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149. Where the owner of shares assigned them to two persons, and gave 
a power of attorney to one of them to transfer them on the books of the 
bank, the power was held to be valid, whether the power authorized the 
transfer to be made to both assignees, or to the attorney alone; and the 
bank was held not to be liable for refusing to transfer the shares to a subse- 
quent attaching creditor, who sold them on execution. Plymouth Bank v. 
Bank of Norfolk, 10 Pick. 454. 

150. A bank of another state may maintain an action against its debtor 
in the courts of Virginia; but cannot enforce a primary contract made in 
Virginia, as by discounting notes or otherwise. Bank of Marietta v. Pin- 
dall, 2 Rand. 465, See 4 Johns. Ch. 370. 

151. A bank may authorize an agent by vote of the directors, without af- 
fixing the corporate seal to his authority. F'leckner v. Bank of the United 
States, 8 Wheat. 537. 

152. Where a bank paid notes on which the president’s name was forged, 
and did not return them till fifteen days afterwards, it was held that it had 
lost its remedy against the person from whom the notes were received. 
Gloucester Bank v. Salem Bank, 17 Mass. 33. 

153. Where gold coins, depgsited in a bank for safe keeping, are fraudu- 
lently taken away by the cashier, the bank is not answerable to the owner, 
unless gross ae a Ao is proved. Foster v. Essex Bank, 17 Mass. 479. 

154, A bank is bound to exhibit its books to a depositor, on proper occa- 
sions, and the officers having charge of them are, quoad hoc, the agents of 
both parties. Union Bank v. Knapp, 3 Pick. 96. 

155. A bank is; in New York, legally bound to take its own bills in pay- 
ment of debts due to it. Per Woodworth, J. Niagara Bank v. Roosevelt, 9 
Cow. 409. Aliter, in Massachusetts. 13 Mass. 236. See also Tillou v. 
Britton, 4 Halst. 120. 

156. In Ohio, if a bank has bona fide parted with all interest in a debt 
due to it, the debtor cannot pay the assignee in the paper of the bank. 
Pancoast v. Ruffin, 1 Ham. 381. 8. P. Hallowell, §c. Bank v. Howard, 13 
Mass. 235. 

157. In New York, a set-off existing against a bank when it stops pay- 
ment is allowable, though the debt of the bank becomes due afterwards ; 
and bills of an insolvent bank are allowable in set-off against the bank. 
Bruyn v. Receiver, §c. 9 Cow. 413, note. 

158. In an action by the receivers of a bank, appointed under the statute 
of 1825, to “prevent fraudulent bankruptcies by incorporated companies,” 
&c. to recover a note discounted at the bank, and falling due after the re- 
ceivers are appointed, the notes of the same bank, received by the defend- 
ant before his note fell due, cannot be set off, though he seasonably ten- 
dered them in payment. Hazton v. Bishop, 3 Wend. 13. See also Bruyn 
v. Receiver, &c. 9 Cow. 413, note. 

159. Receivers are trustees for the creditors of the bank, and not for the 
bank; and their appointment and possession of notes due to the bank is an 
assignment of the notes for the benefit of all the creditors; and the receiv- 
ers may maintain an action in their proper names, as endorsers, without 
specifying their capacity as receivers, on a note belonging to the bank, and 
endorsed in blank. 3 Wend. 13. 

160. An assignment of its property by a bank, after it has stopped pay- 
ment, to persons not officers or stockholders, in trust to apply the proceeds 
to the payment of all its creditors in equal proportions, is valid; and its 
notes, purchased by a debtor after such assignment, cannot be set off in an 
action against _ tb, 
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161. The mere insolvency of a bank, incorporated with the usual powers 
of such an institution, does not convert its effects into a trust fund for its 
creditors. Catlin v. Eagle Bank, 6 Conn. 231. 

162. Therefore where the Eagle Bank of New Haven became insolvent, 
and the directors afterwards mortgaged its real estate, assigned sundry pro- 
missory notes, and paid asum of money to the Savings Bank in security 
and payment of a debt due to it for monies deposited, it was held that a bill 
in chancery, brought by another creditor of the Eagle Bank to have these 
conveyances set aside, and all the funds of the bank distributed ratably 
among the creditors, could not be sustained. ib. 

163. In a proceeding, under the New York statute aforesaid, by the at- 
torney general, the fact of the bank’s insolvency will be considered as prov- 
ed, within the meaning of the statute, if, in the information filed, facts and 
circumstances are stated, verified by affidavit expressing belief that those 
facts are true, and they are of such a character as to raise a fair presump- 
tion that the bank is insolvent, and are not contradicted nor explained by 
the bank, on motion for the appointment of a receiver, after due notice. 
Bank of Columbia v. Attorney General, 3 Wend. 588. | Paige, 511. See 
1 Hopk. 596. 

164. A receiver may be appointed by the chancellor in the first instance, 
without a reference to a master, &c. and direction to a master not to take a 
nomination of any person as a receiver, who was an officer or agent of the 
bank within six months previous to, or at the time of its stopping payment, 
is discreet and proper. tb. 

165. The receivers may maintain an action, in the name of the bank, 
against one of its directors for the penalty incurred by paying out a portion 
of the capital stock to a stockholder, though it appear on the pleadings that 
the bank had been insolvent for a year, had during that time neglected to 
redeem its bills, and had suspended its ordinary business; but the declara- 
tion must aver that the suit is prosecuted by direction of the receivers 
Bank of Niagara v. Johnson, 8 Wend. 645. 

166. Such suit may be brought in the name of the corporation, although 
the statute declares that any company violating its provisions shall be deemed 
and adjudged to have surrendered its rights, &c. and to be dissolved. Un- 
der the revised statutes, receivers may bring actions in their own names. ib. 

167. The corporate rights of a bank may be forfeited by nonuser or misu- 
ser, and an information in the nature of a quo warranto against a bank, 
seeking to take away its franchise on the ground of such forfeiture, may be 
against the bank in its corporate name ; and the judgment is a judgment ot 
seizure. People v. Hudson Bank, 6 Cow. 217. People v. Niagara Bank, 
6 Cow. 196. 

168. Where a bank becomes insolvent, and assigns so much of its prop- 
erty to trustees for payment of its debts as to prevent its resuming banking 
business, it is equivalent to a surrender of its corporate rights ; such act de- 
stroying the end and object for which the bank was instituted. 6 Cow. 217. 

169. Such assignment may be alleged by the attorney general, on an in- 
formation in the nature of quo warranto, in general terms, without stating 
how much was assigned, or how much, or what value, was necessary to 
disable the bank to resume its operations. ib. 

170. The information may charge the bank generally with usurpation, 
and on the bank’s setting forth its charter and justifying under it, the attor- 
ney general may, without a departure, reply the causes of forfeiture spe- 
cially. 6 Cow. 196. 

171. Where a replication, in such case, alleged that the bank became in- 
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solvent by the fraud, neglect, or mismanagement of some of them, or of 
some or all of their officers or agents, stopped payment, and discontinued 
and closed their banking operations for several years; a rejoinder, admit- 
ting these facts, but averring that the bank on, &c. resumed payment, and 
continued it ever since, was held to be sufficient. tb. 

172. A bank’s continuing its operations while insolvent, or buying up its 
own notes at a discount, will not authorize an injunction from chancery to 
restrain its operations. Attorney General v. Bank, 1 Hopk. 354. 

173. Withdrawing stock under the form of loans on private security, if 
done with intent to reduce the effective capital below the amount required 
by the charter, isa violation of the charter. State v. Essex Bank, 8 Verm. 489. 

174. On filing a bill against the president and directors of an incorporated 
banking company, charging the defendants with a fraudulent abuse of their 
trust in the election of directors, the court refused an injunction, before the 
coming in of the answers, to restrain the new directors, whose election was 
colorable in law, from the exercise of their powers, and also refused to ap- 
point commissioners or receivers to take charge of the affairs of the bank, 
there not being an impending mischief irreparable in case of delay. Ogden 
v. Kip, 6 Johns. Ch. 160. 

175. If notes, made payable at a branch of the principal bank, are called 
in by the latter, a demand at the latter entitles the holder, to sue that bank 
on non-payment. JVashville Bank v. Henderson, 5 Yerg. 104. 

176. Contracting debts or issuing bills to a larger amount than a charter 
allows, or issuing, with a faudulent intention, more paper than the bank can 
redeem, or embezzling large sums deposited for safe keeping, or making 
large dividends of profits, while it refuses to pay specie for its bills, subjects 
a bank to a forfeiture of its charter. State Bank v. State, 1 Blackf. 270. 

177. Where a bank, in which a note is deposited for collection, places it 
in a notary’s hands, on the party’s failure to pay, and the notary omits to 
give notice to the endorser, so that he is discharged, the bank is not liable 
to the holder, though the maker be unable to pay. Bellemine v. Bank of 
United States, 1 Miles, 175. 

178. But if the bank, contrary to custom, does not employ a notary in 
such case, but some other person as agent, and such agent omits to give 
notice, the bank is liable. ib. 

179. Where, by mistake, a bank carried a note, deposited for collection, 
to the depositor’s credit, on his bank-book, and afterwards erased the eredit 
from his book, on discovering the mistake, and he gave notice to the bank 
that he held it responsible for the amount, and the bank sued the maker of the 
note in its own namé, and also sued his bail, both of which suits were fruit- 
less; it was held that the bank had assumed the property in the note, and 
was liable to the holder for the amount of it. Wetherill v. Bank of Penn- 
sylvania, | Miles, 399. 

180. If a cashier, as agent of the bank, procure a note by improper means 
from the maker, and contrary to the original design of the endorser when 
he delivered it to the maker, and lay it before the directors to be discounted, 
which is done, the bank cannot recover of the endorser. Bank v. Irvine, 3 
Pennsyl. 250. ; if 

181. A gave a note to a bank, payable in sixty days, which was discount- 
ed, and he died before it fell due, having a larger sum deposited in the bank 
than the amount of the note. Held that the bank might, in equity, retain 
the amount of the note, though A might owe to others debts of a superior 
dignity. Ford v. Thornton, 3 Leigh, 695. 

182. If adealer with a bank has a balance to his credit on a general cash 
account with the bank, and dies indebted to the bank, on a judgment, and 
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also on a simple contract, the bank may, independently of the statute of 
set-off, apply such balance to the simple contractdebt. State Bank v. Arm- 
strong, 4 Dev. 519. In Delaware, a bank is bound to apply deposits of the 
maker in payment of his note, or the endorser is discharged. M’Dowell v. 
Bank, | Harring. 369. 

183. A debtor to the bank is not absolved from his obligation to pay, be- 
cause the bank began operations contrary to its charter, or failed to redeem 
its notes. Hughes v. Bank of Somersett, 5 Litt. 45. 

184. A bank, by failing to demand payment of a bill received for collec- 
tion, makes the bill its own, and becomes liable to its owner for the amount. 
Bank of Washington v. Triplett, 1 Pet. 25. S. P. M’Kinster v. Bank of 
Utica, 9 Wend. 46. But the debtor’s insolvency may be shown in mitiga- 
tion of damages. Slowe v. Bank, 3 Dev. 408. 

185. A bank that collects a bill of exchange, on its being transmitted, by 
the cashier of another bank, where it was lodged for collection, with his 
endorsement and a letter informing that it was sent for collection, is liable 
to the owner, and cannot set off a claim against the bank from which the 
bill was received. Lawrence v. Stonnington Bank, 6 Conn. 521. 

186. On a deposit of its own bills in the Kentucky Bank, the cashier 
gave a certificate that there had been deposited to the credit of W $ 7,000, 
subject to his order on presentation of the certificate. The bills deposited 
were, at the time of the deposit, and also at the time when payment was 
demanded, passing at fifty per cent.discount. On W’s presenting the cer- 
tificate, the cashier offered payment in the bills of the bank, which W re- 
fused. Held, that W was entitled to gold or silver, the certificate express- 
ing a general, and not a specific deposit. The transaction was held to be 
equivalent to receiving and depositing specie, and if the bank had not so 
understood it, they might have refused to receive the deposit, and then W 
would have recovered specie to the nominal amount of the bills. Bank of 
Kentucky v. Wister, 2 Pet. 324. 

187. The bank having offered to pay the amount of the certificate, it 
could not afterwards object that W. should have presented a check there- 
with. ib. 

188. A special action of assumpsit may be maintained by the person en- 
titled to a transfer of stock against a banking company who refuse to per- 
mit the transfer. Morgan v. Bank of N. America, 88. & R. 87. 

189. The refusal of a bank to pay specie, and the consequent stoppage of 
its bills, are not sufficient evidence of its insolvency to prevent, on that 
oe a bona fide holder of its bills, after that time, from setting off such 

ills, in a suit against him by the bank. Jefferson County Bank v. Chapman, 
19 Johns. 322. 

190. The holder of bank bills is entitled to be paid in specie upon demand 
made on the bank, within the usual banking hours; and he is not obliged 
to take foreign gold and silver at the bank count, but the payment must be 
by weight. Suffolk Bank v Lincoln Bank, 3 Mason, 1. 

191. Where one bank holds the bills of another, and demands payment, 
: is ~~ to receive its own bills in payment, at the other’s banking- 

ouse. tb, 


Note.—The preceding summary, is from a valuable digest of American Law Decisions, 
by Metcalf and Perkins. ‘The cases now quoted will be found interesting and valuable to 
every bank-officer, whether he be a president, cashier, teller, or book-keeper. The cases 
have generally a direct bearing upon the business of every banking institution at. some 
period during the year. 

e to give, in the third or fourth number, several highly interesting bank cases, 
decided in the Court, U. S., with which cases, the majority of our readers are 
probably not familiar.—Editor B. M. 
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COMMERCIAL FINANCES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


From the London Economist. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward his budget last night. 
In doing so upon this occasion, it was divested of much of that intense in- 
terest which in the last four years has always attended the budget, in con- 
sequence of Sir Robert Peel having entered fully into an explanation of the 
reductions contemplated in the present year, in his speech at the com- 
mencement of the session. Mr. Goulburn, however, imparted considerable 
interest to his statement, by taking a general review of the financial changes 
of the last four years, dwelling upon the principles on which they had been 
made, and showing the general result which had attended them. 

In the first place, Mr. Goulburn compared the estimates made a year 
ago, with the actual produce of the revenue, which have been as follows— 








Revenue estimated last year. Actually received. 
| een £ 19,500,000 ecccccee &£19,700,000 
EET 6.0 609:69:00¢0 12,500,000 picasa 13,300,000 
Stamps..... eoccce 7,260,000 aensese 7,760,000 
BEE seisscades 4,200,000 rere 4,200,000 
Property tax. .... 5,200,000... 5,100,000 
Post Office......0+ 700,000 occecee 790,000 
Crown lands ...... 150,000 eaaness 150,000 
Miscellaneous..... 0) arr 250,000 

49,860,000 51,250,000 
ee Covccccs ceccccceccseseee 759,000 
Total receipts, 52,009,000 


The expenditure has been altogether 49,659,0001. leaving an excess of 
income above expenditure of 2,350,0001. The next subject to which Mr. 
Goulburn went, was the estimated produce of the various branches of rev- 
enue in the current year, ending 5th of April, 1847. The produce of the 
customs in the past year was 19,765,0001. The duties on the-articles 
reduced or repealed in the present session amount to a sum of 1,041,0001. 
Mr. Goulburn, however, has learned by experience, that in the event of a 
reduction of duties, the loss to the revenue does not exceed two-fifths of the 
sum given up; the remaining three-fifths being made up by increased con- 
sumption of the articles reduced, and of other articles. But he has so 
much confidence in the prospects of the country, and in the consumption 
of the current year, that he only reduces the income of last year by a sum 
of 265,0001. instead of 1,041,0001. as the probable loss. In this he has been 
guided by the flattering accounts received within the last six weeks, since 
the reduced tariff came into operation, of the receipts at several of the out- 
ports, among which he mentioned Liverpool, Hull, Newcastle, Leith, Port 
Glasgow, and Dublin. 
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Mr. Goulburn’s estimate of the income and expenditure for the current 


year, is as follows :— 
Income. Expenditure. 


Customs.....0++++++ £ 19,500,000 | Permanent charges on debt.. £30,600,000 
Excise......0+e++- 13,500,000 BEE ccccccrene sonernces 6,697,000 
Stamps...-seeeseees 7,400,000 MUG scwasba’> itcndeteasoad 7,521,000 
PRENB. c wececece dace 4,230,000 EN OEE OLED 2,643,000 
Property tax........ 5,102,000 Miscellaneous, including grants 

Post office.......... 850,000 to Ireland.cosccccccccses 3,415,000 


Crown lands.......- 120,000 
50,876,000 


Miscellaneous. ..... 250,000 
—— §Surplus.........eececesees 776,000 


50,952,000 
From China........++ 700,000 


Total......+.. 51,652,000 Total...cccccccccces 51,652,000 


Leaving a surplus of only 776,0007. With a similar apparent surplus last 
year, Mr. Goulburn stated that the result had so greatly exceeded the esti- 
mate, that he entertained the greatest confidence he would again be agree- 
ably disappointed in finding at the end of the current year, a much larger 
surplus than the estimate shows; and this confidence was based on the 
result which had been experienced by the policy pursued since 1842, in 
abolishing all duties which were prohibitory, and reducing such as were 


protective. 
Mr. Goulburn then passed to a general review, or summing up of the 


experience of the country on all the measures which had been introduced 


since 1842. In 1842, duties were reduced or repealed on five hundred and 
eighty-two articles ; in 1843, 0n seven; in 1844, on four articles; and in 1845 
twenty-one articles were reduced, and on four hundred and forty-eight articles 
the duties were repealed. In the present year, the measures which have 
already passed the House of Commons, reduce the duties on one hundred 
and twelve articles; and repeal the duties on fifty-four articles. In the 
whole period in question—in the five sessions beginning with 1842, and 
ending with the present—the duties on seven hundred and twenty-seven arti- 
cles have been reduced, and those on five hundred and one articles have been 
entirely repealed—articles, too, which have nearly all, though some toa 
lesser and others to a greater degree, affected the condition of the great 
masses of the people, either in their food or clothing, or in the supply of 
those great staple articles of raw material, which are so essential to the 
manufactures, and consequently to the industry of the country. 
Considering the great reductions thus made in the customs and excise 
duties, Mr. Goulburn was anxious to show that the experiments which the 
government had made in this wise and enlightened course of financial legis- 
lation, by which commerce and industry had been so much benefitted, had 
not in any degree impaired the general state of our finances, or added to the 
permanent debt of the country. On the contrary, the success of these free- 
trade experiments had been so great, that notwithstanding the great reduc- 
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tions, every test which could be taken of the financial condition of the 
country, showed that it had rather been improved than impaired. 

The first test which Mr. Goulburn applied, was the amount of balance 
available, and at the command of the government, on the first of January, 
1842, and the first of January, 1846, which was as follows :— 

Balance available, January Ist, 1842............. £ 3,650,000 
Balance available, January Ist, 1846....... snbone 8,450,000 


Difference 4,800,000 
Nor had the debt of the country been added to in order to increase the 
balance in hand, or to make up the deficiency caused by the reductions 
which had taken place. In 1842, the whole debt of the country, funded 
and unfunded, was as follows :— 
January 1st, 1842. 


Funded debt........ Gudesndnche ease £ 772,531,000 
Exchequer bills 19,678,000 


BU MM ccasiecisescenienns ree 792,209,000 
And at January 1st, 1846, it was— 


Funded debt..........+. ccccccccccce Se 100s 1b 000 
Exchequer bills....... sctiewabs 18,400,000 


Total debt. .cccscecscees eccocccece 785,115,000 


Showing a reduction of about 7,000,000/. in these branches of the public 
debt due at this time. But, besides this, the average amount of deficiency 
bills, for money borrowed from the bank, amounted in the four quarters of 
1842, to 6,163,0001. while the same in the average of last year, amounted 
ouly to 2,029,0001. showing a further reduction of the debt of the country 
to the extent of 4,133,000/. making a total reductionof the whole debt, be- 
tween 1842 and the present time, of more than 11,000,0001. 

Not only had these reductions been made in the national debt, but a fur- 
ther reduction in the permanent annual charge of that debt, even in a greater 
proportionate degree had also been effected. The charge for the debt in 
1842 and in 1846, was thus compared by Mr. Goulburn :— 


1842. 1846. 
Interest. .cccccccces +> +d 24,444,000 coccccsccceds 25;620,000 
Terminable annuities.... 4,490,000 Sb seseneecs 4,490,000 
Management 160,000 ecccesccecs 93,000 
Interest of exchequer bills 890,000 Jiwiawuanns 426,000 


wou 


29,984,000 28,429,000 
Thus showing a sum of more than 1,500,0001. already saved in the annua! 
charge on the debt, besides a further sum of 625,0001. which is also secured 
in the reduction of interest; but which will not take effeet until the year 
1854, the whole making a saving, effected in the annual expenditure on 
the debt of 2,125,0001. besides areduction on the capital itself of 11,000,0001. 
Mr. Goulburn stated that it might be supposed by some, that the large 
amount of money received from China had contributed to these improve- 
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“ 


ments in our general finances. Such an idea would, however, be erroneous ; 
for although the sum of 3,360,000l. had been received from this source, yet 
of that 2,050,000 had been expended upon our establishments in that coun- 
try, and 1,270,000 had been paid to the owners of the opium which had 
been seized, as compensation; so that nearly the whole of that sum had 
been exhausted in these ways. 

Mr. Goulburn then made a comparison between the entire amounts of 
taxes imposed during the period in question, and those which had been re- 


pealed. ‘The statement was as follows:— 


‘Taxes imposed. Taxes repealed 
or reduced. ,; 


1842 to 1846...... £ 5,624,000 1842...+... £ 1,590,000 


Balance.....+e++. 2,563,000 3843. ccccoe 411,000 
1844. cceee 407,000 


1845....0. 4,749,000 
1846....00. 1,040,000 


8,197,000 8,197,000 
Thus showing that taxes to the amount of 2,563,000I. has been repealed 
during the period in question, in excess of those which had been imposed. 
The right hon. gentleman expressed the greatest satisfaction in being able 
thus to bear the testimony of his own experience to the extraordinary effi- 
cacy of the principles of commercial legislation which this country has 
adopted during the last five years ; by which the springs of industry had 
been relieved, the commerce of the country set free, the people rendered 
prosperous and contented, and by which the finances of the country had 
improved in so remarkable a way. It will surely be impossible for any for- 
eign government or people to peruse this statement, and to see the extra- 
ordinary effects which our free-trade policy has produced—to consider, 
moreover, the numerous evidences of the improved condition, physical, 
social, and moral, of the population of the country, by which these changes 
have been accompanied, without feeling the strongest inducements to follow 
our example. It will be by such means that the benefits of our policy 
will become known and adopted by other countries. These statements 
are well calculated to give the most ample assurance to the most timid 
and the most doubting of the free-trade policy, in which, thank God, we 
are now safely embarked. 


Great Russian Raitway.—The longest track of railway ever contem- 
plated in Europe, is that from St. Petersburg to Odessa, extending over an 
uninterrupted line of 1,600 miles. It will connect the Baltic and the Black, 
and consequently the Caspian seas, traversing three different zones of tem- 
perature; and a person may then leave the Russian capital in the depth of 
winter, and arrive on the same rail at Odessa in warm, nay, hot weather. 
It is, moreover, the beginning of what may really be termed an overland 
route; connecting, in fine, the Russian Metropolis and Ispahan. The em- 
peror Nicholas takes great interest in this gigantic plan. 





« 
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BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following Sketch of American Bank History was published some years since, and 
we give it a place now in our Magazine under the belief that few only of our readers 
have met with it.—Editor B. M. 


Tue happiness of individuals in a civilized state of society, as far as regards 
their physical condition, depends on the possession, and tranquil enjoy- 
ment, of what may be generally termed the good things of life. Almost all 
of these, at least all which the savage has not in common with civilized 
man, are the result of labor. Hence the universal aim of man, in the civil- 
ized state, is to labor to the best advantage ; for it is obvious, that he, who, 
with the same degree of exertion, procures a greater share of the good 
things, or he, to whom the possession of the same share costs less trouble, 
so far enjoys the better lot. 

This aim, to labor to advantage, necessarily led to the division of labor : 
because it is only when the whole business of society is portioned out among 
the individuals composing it, that the greatest benefit can be derived from 
individual skill, from experience, capital, machinery, contrivances for the 
expedition of work, and local position. But, the wants of civilized man 
being endless, this division of labor could not be reconciled with his personal 
interests, unless there was an exchange of the commodities produced. Thus 
division of labor necessarily led to traffic and commerce. 

The more extensive this traffic, and commerce, between mankind, the 
more every individual, every community, every state, every nation, will be 
able to labor to the best advantage; and the greater, (other things being 
equal, ) will be the mass of happiness enjoyed 7 the whole. 

But as most commodities do not form, like glassware, and live-stock, in- 
divisible totals ; and as all of them possess extension, and substance, and are 
objects of desire, in a greater or less degree, the business of society could 
not have been conducted with convenience and despatch, unless measures 
had been invented for degrees of extension, for amount of substance, and for 
value. Hence have resulted rules, weight, and money. The true end and 
object of these things—their real utility, is DespaTcH oF BUSINESS; and 
this, therefore, is the true and sole criterion, by which their perfection ought 
to be tested. 

Whether a yard be a stick of hickory wood, of ebony, or of iron, or 
whether no stick at all, but merely a mark on a counter—this may be of 
some importance to a refractory apprentice, who will have more reason to 
dread the thing, in its occasional, collateral employment, in one shape than 
in another, but it is absolutely immaterial with regard to the commercial 
concerns of the shop. Provided the instrument measures correctly, the rest 
is of no further consequence, except as far as it may be productive of more 
or less convenience. 

The same holds good with regard to weights. The same also holds good 
with regard to money, in its capacity of measure of value. 

But the same thing which measures value, if of a nature to be easil 
transferred, and transported, must also be the best means. of exchange, the 
most convenient medium of circulation. Money has, therefore, been em- 
ployed for the purpose, and may justly be defined a tool, a contrivance of 
civilized society, wherewith to measure value, and effect exchanges. - 
. Whether money, therefore, has any value sn ttself, whether as substance, 


15 ’ 
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as material, it is an object of desire or not, this, for the purposes of society, 
which are despatch of business, is as indifferent as the nature of the yard- 
stick. If it measures value, and effects exchange, if it marks a price, and if 
it passes, it is good money. The best money, is that which performs these 
functions with the greatest accuracy, with the greatest economy, and with 
the greatest convenience, 

The precious metals were long exclusively employed for the purposes of 
money, and as they possess a value—that is, are objects of desire, as sub- 
stance, as metals, as well as in their capacity of coin, mankind find it difficult 
to familiarise themselves to the idea, that these two values are distinct, and 
that their combination in coin is accidental, but not essential. An eagle, as 
gold, is a thing that may be wrought up, and serve for ornamental purposes ; 
an eagle, as coin, is only the power of commanding in the market as much 
value as it measures, a power which apy other token, measuring the same 
value, and passing, gives as effectually. 

But the precious metals, being, in some degree, scarce, they cannot 
be always commanded to the extent which occasions, and the circumstances 
of society, may require. This inconvenience, as appears from the preceding 
columns, was strongly felt at Venice, in the middle of the 12th century, and 
gave first birth to the idea of measuring value, and effecting the circulation 
of commodities, by means of credit instead of coin, or, in other words, of 
establishing a bank. 

The superiority of bank money over coin, for convenience, economy, 
safety, and despatch of business, has, since that period, been felt and ac- 
knowledged, wherever it came within the reach of experience, and is, also, 
theoretically obvious. It is so great, that were it not for other considerations, 
the use of coin, in every country, ought to be set aside entirely. 

But credit, when rendered by means of banks, the measure of value, and 
the medium of circulation, may be extorted by power, or corruptly granted 
where it is not deserved. It may be abused by the institutions themselves, 
and the institutions again may be abused by a tyrannical government. 
This circumstance prevents their general introduction, and restricts their 
use to well regulated socielies. With these alone they are compatible. Of 
these they create the prosperity, and constitute a principal ornament, because 
they are the offspring of prevailing law and morality, and their attendant 
faith. 

Credit, when made to answer the purposes of money, also becomes a sort 
of commodily, the commercial value of which, like that of all other commod- 
ities, is liable to be affected by scarcity and abundance, a circumstance much 
to be regretted. For, as money is the measure of value in all the common 
concerns of life, its own value should be, as nearly as possible, invariable. 
A yard, a pound, a dollar, must mean to-day what they meant yesterday, 
aa the day before, else all will be confusion. In this respect, the measures 
of extension, and substance, have attained a perfection, which is still want- 
ing in the measure of value. Whatever material be employed for this pur- 
pose, it must be apt, sometimes, inconveniently to accumulate, at other 
times to be drained off; by either of which occurrences, its character, as 
measure of value, will be necessarily affected. Gold and silver have been 
thought less liable to these fluctuations than most other materials, and there- 
fore chiefly have been made the standard of value in almost every civilized 
country. We need, however, only to compare the quantum of the necessa- 
ries of life, of which a certain weight of gold or of silver, gives the com- 
mand now, with the quantum of which it would have given the command 
some hundred years ago, in order to convince ourselves that their value is 
far from being unchangeable. 
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We should by no means despair that the unit, however denominated, of 
the ideal measure of value—credit, the amount of which in the market, in 
the shape of exchangeable commodity is under constant control, might be 
made, by the banks who give it currency, to bear a much more steady rela- 
tion to a day’s labor, than our dollars and eagles, and thus become a supe- 
rior standard, But until a proper system to this effect has been devised and 
perfected ; or, like the contrivances of banks and bills of exchange, forced 
into existence by the pressure of circumstances, it is judicious to hold fast 
to the standard, under the use of which business has been hitherto tolerably 
well conducted, and to prevent the excess of the circulating medium of 
paper, or other tokens of credit, by their convertibility into coin. 

Whether it is well that all bank paper should be directly convertible into 
coin, is a question of considerable importance. The great convenience 
derived from banks, by those in immediate relation with them, by their cus- 
tomers, and the prevailing horror of monopoly, seem to forbid, in a country 
as extensive as ours, the idea of their limitation toasmall number. On the 
other hand, the great multiplicity of banks; the consequently very circum- 
scribed circulation of their notes; and the impossibility, thence resulting, 
for the general government to exercise any sort of control over the currency 
of the union—are great political evils, which, in critical times, may arise 
to an alarming calamity ; and they seem, moreover, to endanger the solidity 
of the whole system of a paper medium of circulation—a system of such 
importance to the permanent prosperity of the country, that it cannot be too 
carefully strengthened against the dangers of adverse contingencies. 

We have endeavored elsewhere to show, that the circulating medium of 
the country, the banking system, and the financial concerns of government, 
might, perhaps, be put on an infinitely better footing than that on which 
they are now placed, by establishing a powerful national institution, guar- 
anteed by the general government, but left, in its details entirely to the 
management of individual stockholders, the notes of which should be at all 
times convertible into coin, whilst payment of the notes of its branches, of 
the state, and of all other banks, when exceeding a certain sum, ought to be 
demandable only in national notes—so as to give to these a circulation com- 
mensurate with the limits of the empire, and render the national mother 
bank the greater repository of metallic treasure. 

After this short recapitulation of the leading theoretical ideas with regard 
to banking, we proceed to some historical details respecting the principal 
banking institutions on this continent. 

The first was the Bank of North America. It owes its origin to the vig- 
orous mind and enterprising genius of Robert Morris, Esq. who conceived 
the idea of it when superintendent of the public finances, and submitted to 
congress in the month of May, of the year 1781, the plan for establishing a 
national bank of North America. Agreeable to this plan, the capital stock 
was to consist of 8 400,000, in shares of $ 400 each, payable in gold and sil- 
ver, to be increased by new subscriptions from time to time, at the pleasure of 
the directors. The directors, twelve in number, were to be chosen by the 
stockholders, and were to be entrusted with the management of the institu- 
tion. The notes of the bank—payable on demand—to be made a legal 
tender, in the discharge of duties and taxes, &c. 

On the 26th of May, of the same year, congress approved of the plan, and 
passed several resolutions, by which they pledged themselves to support the 
proposed institution ; to incorporate the subscribers, under the name of the 
“President, Directors, and Company of the Bank of North America ;” to 
recommend to the several states the prevention of similar establishments, 
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within their respective jurisdictions, during the war ; to receive the notes of 
the institution in payment of taxes, duties, and all other debts owing to the 
United States; and to use their influence with the several legislatures to 
have laws passed, which should make it felony to counterfeit the notes of 
the bank, &c. 

After this, subseriptions were immediately opened, and filled, during the 
summer and autumn of the same year. In November, directors were 
chosen. In December, congress, conformably to their previous resolves, 
passed an ordinance which created the subscribers to the bank a corporation 
for ever, under the title of “The President, Directors, and Company of the 
Bank of North America.” The original features of the plan proposed were 
preserved, but the bank was restricted from holding property exceeding the 
amount of 10,000,000 of dollars. 

The institution commenced its operations in the month of January, fol- 
lowing, and Robert Morris, who may be justly styled the father of the sys- 
tem of credit and paper circulation in this country, succeeded in securing to 
it the good will and confidence of the people at large, by various judicious 
measures, of which a circular letter, addressed to the governors of the seve- 
ral states, explaining the object of the institution, and the certain advantages 
to be derived from it, was not the least effectual. 

Thus the first bank on this continent came into existence, and such was 
its happy and immediate influence on the public finances, and on commer- 
cial concerns in general, that it may be justly doubted whether, without its 
seasonable aid, the revolutionary struggle for independence could have been 
brought at all to a satisfactory termination. The United States, for several 
years, were constantly indebted to the bank to a larger amount than the stock 
they owned; nor could the various devices for creating a revenue have an- 
swered their end, or the army have been fed and clothed, or any degree of 
order and punctuality maintained in the despatch of public affairs, but for 
the great Reility in the management of business, and the restoration of con- 
fidence, which were created by this institution. 

The sense of the great utility of the bank was so universal, that Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania corroborated the ordinances of congress by addi- 
tional charters; and Rhode Island, Connecticut and Delaware, passed laws 
for the purpose of preventing the counterfeiting of its notes, and extending 
their circulation. Yet, when peace had been concluded, and the pressure of 
the times was over, there were not wanting those, who viewed the prosperous 
state of the affairs of the bank with a jealous eye, and conjured up imaginary 
fears of an overbearing oppression, an alarming foreign influence, and ficti- 
tious credit from temporary punctuality,:—of a created scarcity of specie, 

ossible commercial convulsions from the stopping of discounts, partial 
avors, and the comparative disadvantages under which distant traders 
labored.—As if, in a moral community, the bare possibility of abuse could 
ever furnish a good argument against the decided utility of a thing; or, as 
if a benefit were to be relinquished because all cannot be benefitted alike.— 
And so effectually were these objections inst the institution urged, that, 
on the 13th of September, 1785, the legislature of Pennsylvania actually 
repealed their charter. 
he repeal was persevered in by the succeeding legislature, notwithstand- 
ing innumerable petitions to the contrary, and vast efforts to enlighten their 
proceedings. The bank, however, continued its usual operations under the 
charter from congress, and in the enjoyment of corporate rights, which, it 
was presumed, could not be arbitrarily wrested from them, after having 
once been legally bestowed. 
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The legislature which met in December, 1786, at last thought proper to 
renew the charter of the bank, and passed an act to that effect on the 17th 
of March, 1787, by which, however, the term of the charter was limited to 
fourteen years, and the capacity of the corporate body, of holding property, 
restricted to two millions of dollars. The same charter was extended for 
the term of fourteen years more, by an act passed on the 20th of March, 1799. 

The capital of this bank has been from time to time increased. It divides, 
most generally, 12 per cent. on the original price of the shares. 

Bank of the United States.—This institution, though no longer existing, 
has rendered to government, and to the community at large, so many essen- 
tial services, that we think ourselves obliged to bestow, under this head, a 
few lines on the history of its origin and termination. 

The idea of it was conceived immediately after the adoption of the present 
constitution, by Alexander Hamilton, Esq. then secretary of the treasury. 
The acute intellect, and enlarged mind of this man, caused him to master 
every subject to which his attention was directed, and to embrace it in all 
its details and consequences, whether immediate or remote. It had not 
escaped him, that the work of the revolution would remain unfinished, 
without a solemn compact, which should give to the new-born political 
society, consistency and shape, and unite its wide spread members into a 
well organized commonwealth. His efforts, therefore—as his writings 
testify—had been directed towards effecting the formation of a constitution, 
and causing it to be adopted. But, when this was attained, he perceived 
further, that in order to give permanency to the new fabric, it was necessary 
to render it respected abroad, and to strengthen it by the support of self-in- 
terest at home; he perceived that it was necessary to raise the edifice of 

ublic credit, and that this could only be attempted with success, by raising 
it on the basis of justice and good faith. This required that the general gov- 
ernment should acknowledge the debts contracted during the revolutionary 
struggle, make provision for the regular discharge of the accruing interest, 
and for the ultimate payment of the principal itself. They were conse- 
quently funded. A system or revenue was created to meet the future ex- 
penditures ; and nothing could be happier than the further idea of establish- 
ing a Nationat Bank, the stock of which was chiefly to consist in public 
securities, in order to procure at once to those securities a great market value, 
give precision and method to the fiscal operations of the new government, 
and blend its stability with the comforts of individual existence. It would 
also have the advantage of turning credit into capital, and enable the country 
to procure with ease from abroad, the innumerable things which were 
wanted to start with vigor in the career of industry, though nearly exhausted 
with the efforts to attain independence. : 

The plan of such a bank was therefore submitted to congress on the 13th 
of December, 1790. It was opposed in congress by the party then in the 
minority, but who have since come into power, chiefly on the ground of the 
presumed unconstitutionality of the measure proposed. The power of cre- 
ating a bank, or any corporate body whatever, not having been expressly 
delegated to congress, it was contended that no such power was possessed, 
The cabinet was divided on the question, as well as the public councils, 
The then secretary of state, in particular, argued, that though the constitu- 
tion, in a summary manner, granted to congress power to pass such laws 
as were necessary to carry the specified powers into effect, yet this clause could 
only be considered as applicable to acts, in justification of which there could 
be pleaded an absolute, paramount, and irresistibie necessity, not to those, 
which, like the bank proposed, would only rest on the grounds of expediency, 
superior convenience, precedent and general usefulness. 
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The manly understanding, however, of the secretary of the treasury, and 
the —— wisdom of the august chief, then at the head of the government, 
could not be swayed by grammatical considerations so futile. The former 
investigated the question, and refuted the pretended constitutional objection 
with a force of reasoning which could not fail to remove all doubts on the 
subject from every sound and unprejudiced mind ;* and the latter, conse- 
quently, gave his sanction to the act of congress, incorporating the bank, 
which passed into a law on the 25th of February of the year following. 

Agreeable to this law, the capital stock of the Bank of the United States 
was limited to 10,000,000 of dollars, divided into 2,500,000 shares, of 400 
dollars each, payable—one-fourth in gold and silver, and three-fourths in 
public securities, bearing an interest of six, and three per cent. The cor- 
poration were restricted from contracting debts beyond the amount of their 
re wm and from holding property exceeding the value of 15,000,000 of 
dollars, or real estate more than necessary for the convenient transacting of 
their business. The affairs of the bank were to be managed by twenty-four 
directors, to be elected by the stockholders. Only citizens of the United 
States, and stockholders, were eligible as such. Only three-fourths of their 
number could be re-elected every succeeding year; and several more regu- 
lations were contained in the charter, generally well calculated to guard 
against any political dangers from this national establishment, to extend its 
usefulness, and confirm its solidity. The duration of the bank was limited 
to the 4th of March, 1811. 

The subscriptions were filled as soon as opened. The government—con- 
formably to the right reserved in the charter, subscribed 5000 shares, or two 
millions of dollars, and the bank went into immediate operation. 

The dividends of the bank—made semi-annually—generally amounted to 
four per cent. Its stock—a great proportion of which was held in Europe 
—soon rose considerably above par, and the institution proved always conve- 
nient, on some occasions eminently useful to the government, and not less 
beneficial to the public at large. 

Yet, when the period of the termination of its charter arrived, and the 
stockholders applied to congress for a renewal of it, the same objection of 
unconstitutionality, which had been successfully combatted twenty years 
before, was again revived. The institution had become the more invidious 
to the party in power, for having been, at its very origin, unsuccessfully 
opposed by yg oe ae leader—an opposition, which, perhaps even then, 
arose from the desire of signalising a system of political principles and 
measures, different from those which were adopted. When the subject 
came now again under discussion, the force of sound argument, the consid- 
erations of re usefulness, and the unquestionable fiscal expediency of 
the renewal of the charter, could not be expected to avail against unfriendly 
sentiments of such long standing. An impulse was given accordingly; the 
renewal of the charter refused, and the institution dissolved. 

The public prosperity might have received a severe shock, and govern- 
ment itself been exposed to difficulties and embarrassments much more 
serious than those under which it must now necessarily labor, from the 
want of a national bank, if the same course of deliberate prudence, which 
has marked the conduct of the late Bank of the United States throughout, 
had not been also pursued in their mode of withdrawing from business. 
But they proceeded in this work so slowly, and acted towards individual 
debtors, and towards other banks on which they had claims, with so much 


* See Works of Alexander Hamilton, vol. v. 
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liberal forbearance, that time was gained to supply the public with the cir- 
culating medium of new bank credits, in lieu of those to be withdrawn. A 
conduct which was, moreover, dictated by the interests of the expiring 
instiution itself, and singularly favored by the general stagnation of commerce 
at the period when it took place. 





BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


List of one hundred and twenty-two Banks, established in the United 
States, from 1781 to 1812; their location and capital, and the year in 
which they were incorporated. 

&* Those marked with a star, or banks with similar names, are in exist- 


ence at this time. 
§g Those in italics have failed at different periods. 





When 

Incor’d. Name of Banks. Location. Capital. 
1781 *Bank of North America, Philadelphia, $ 2,000,000 
1784 *Massachusetts Bank, Boston, 1,600,000 
1784 *Bank of New York, New York, 950,000 
1790 Bank of Maryland, Baltimore, 300,000 
1791 *Providence Bank, Providence, 400,000 
1792 *Bank of Albany, lbany, 260,000 
1792 *Bank of South Carolina, Charleston, 640,000 
1792 *Union Bank of Boston, Boston, 1,200,000 
1792 New Hampshire Bank, —————— 100,000 
1792 Bank of Alexandria, Alexandria, 500,000 
1792 *Hartford Bank, Hartford, Conn. 930,000 
1792 *Union Bank, New London, Conn. 500,000 
1772 *New Haven Bank, New Haven, Conn. 400,000 
1793 Bank of Columbia, New York, 160,000 
1793 Bank of Columbia, Georgetown, D.C. 500,000 
1793 *Bank of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 3,000,000 
1795 Bank of Nantucket, Nantucket, Mass. 100,000 
1795 Bank of Delaware, . Delaware, 110,000 
1795 *Bank of Baltimore, Baltimore, 1,200,000 
1795 *Middletown Bank, Middletown, Conn. 400,000 
1795 *Bank of Rhode Island, Newport, 100,000 
1796 *Norwich Bank, Norwich, Conn. 200,000 
1799 *Manhattan Bank, New York, 2,000,000 
1799 Portland Bank, Portland, (D. Maine,) 300,000 
1799 Essex Bank, Salem, Mass. |,000 
1800 *Washington Bank, Westerly, R. I. 50,000 
1800 *Bank of Bristol, Bristol, R. I. 120,000 
1801 *Exchange Bank, Providence, R. I. ,000 
1801 Farmers’ Bank, Lansingburg, N. Y. 75,000 
1801 *State Bank of 8S. C. Charleston, 800,000 
1802 Marine Bank, Portland, (D. Maine,) 300,000 
1802 N.H. Union Bank, 200,000 
1802 Lin and Ken Bank, Wiscasset, (D. Maine,) 200,000 
1803 *Merchants’ Bank, New York, 1,250,000 
1803 *Bedford Bank, New Bedford, 150,000 
1803 *Philadelphia Bank, Philadelphia, 2,000,000 
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1803 Miami Exporting Co. Cincinnati, 

1803 *Salem Bank, Salem, Mass. 
1803 *Roger Williams Bank, _ Providence, R. I. 
1803 *New York State Bank, Albany, 

1803 Newburyport Bank, Newburyport, 
1803 Saco Bank, Saco, D. Maine, 
1803 Albany Mercantile Co. Albany, 

1803 *Plymouth Bank, Plymouth, Mass. 
1803 *Boston Bank, Boston, Mass. 
1803 Strafford Bank, Dover, N. H. 
1803 *Newport Bank, Newport Bank, 
1803 *Warren Bank, Warren, R. I. 
—— Exeter Bank, Exeter, N. H. 

1804 *Union Bank of Maryland, Baltimore, 

1804 *Bank of Cape Fear, Wilmington, N. C. 
1804 Bank of Newbern, Newbern, N. C. 
1804 *Newark Bank’g & Ins.Co. Newark, N. J. 
1804 Trenton Bank, Newark, N. J. 
1804 Hallowell & Augusta B’k, Hallowell, D. Maine, 
1804 *Worcester Bank, Worcester, Mass. 
1804 *Pacific Bank, Nantucket, Mass. 
1804 *Marblehead Bank, Marblehead, Mass. 
1804 *Rhode Island Union Bank, Newport, R. I. 
1805 *Smithfield Union Bank, Smithfield, R. I. 
1805 *Narragansett Bank, Kingston, R. I. 
1805 *Rhode Isl’d Central Bank, Greenwich R. I. 
1805 *Bank of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
1806 *Mechanics’ Bank, Baltimore, 

1806 Bank of Chillicothe, Chillicothe, O. 
1806 *Bridgport Bank, Bridgport, Conn. 
1806 Derby Bank, Derby, Conn. 
1807 Bank of Kentucky, Louisville, 

1807 Bank of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn. 
1807 Bank of Marietta, Marietta, O. 

1807 *Farmers’ B’k of State Del. 

1807 New Brunswick Bank, New Brunswick, N. J. 
1807 *Farmers & MechanicsB’k, Philadelphia, 

1807 *Hagerstown Bank, Hagerstown, Md. 
1807 Mohawk Bank, New York, 

1807 New London Bank, New London, Conn. 
1808 Hudson Bank, Hudson, N. Y. 
1809 Bank of Steubenville, Steubenville, O. 
1809 *Chambersburg Bank, Chambersburg, Pa. 
1809 *Commercial Bank, Providence, R. I. 
1810 *Com’cial & Farm’rs B’k, Baltimore, 

1810 *Farmers & Merch’ts B’k, Baltimore, 

1810 *Franklin Bank, Baltimore, 

1810 *Marine Bank, Baltimore, 

1810 Elkton Bank, Elkton, Md. 

1810 *Farmers B’k of Lancaster, Lancaster, Pa. 
1810 *State Bank of N. Carolina, Raleigh, 

1810 *Mechanics’ Bank, New York, 

1811 *State Bank, Boston, 

1811 *Merchants’ Bank, Salem, Mass. 
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1811 *Bank of Troy, Troy, N. Y. 500,000 
1811 *Mechanics & Farm’rs B’k. Albany, 600,000 
1811 *Cumberland Bk. of All’gy, Cumberland, 200,000 
i8i1 Bank of Newburg, - Newburg, N. Y. 400,000 
1811 Farm’rs Bk. of Worcester, ———— Md. 200,090 
1811 Middle District Bank, ae N.Y, 500,000 
1811 Bank of New Orleans. New Orleans, 500,000 
Jsil *Union Bank, New York, 1,800,000 
Isil Eagle Bank, New Haven, Conn. 750,000 
1812 *Bank of America, New York, 6,000,000 
1812 City Bank, New York, 2,000,000 
1812 Farmers & Mechanics’ Bk. Cincinnati, O. 500,000 
1812 Bank of Muskingum, Zanesville, O. 100,000 
1512 *Monongahela Bank, Brownsville, Pa. 250,000 
1812 N. Y.Manufacturing Co. New York, 1,200,000 
1812 *Camden State Bank, Camden, N. J. 800,000 
1812 Trenton State Bank, Trenton, N. J. 300,000 
1812 *N. Brunswick State Bank, New Brunswick, N. J. 400,000 
1812 *Newark State Bank, Newark, N. J. 400,000 
1812 *Elizabeth State Bank, Elizabethtown, N. J. 200,000 
1812 *Morris State Bank, Morris, N. J. 200,000 
1812 *Bank of Utica, Utica, 1,000,000 
1812 Pittsburg Manu’ring Co. Pittsburg, 1,000,000 
1812 City Bank, . Baltimore, 1,500,000 
1812 *Bank of Wilmington and2 yy). s 
Brandywine, , Wilmington, Del. 120,000 
1812 Farmers and Mechanics’ 2 “a 
Bank of Delaware, § 75,000 
1812 Commer’! Bank of Del. 200,000 
1812 Farmers & Mechanics’ Bk. 1,500,000 
1812 Savannah Bank, Savannah, Ga. 1,000,000 
1812 *Union Bank of 8. C. Charleston, 1,000,000 
9 #pl- re schanics’ ra 
1812 re ee 7m ‘ Charleston, 1,000,000 
Total Capital, $ 77,158,000 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Corresponpents.—M. at London, is informed, that it is out of our 
power to furnish a statement of the issues of each bank. It would be ne- 
cessary in order to acquire this information, to address circulars to very 
numerous banking institutions, many of whom would not see fit, from 
interested or other motives, to give us replies. We have given at various 
dates, the aggregate specie, circulation, loans and other items, of all the banks 
of nearly all the states; and we can give pretty accurately, the amount of 
specie held by the 700 banks in the Union. But notwithstanding repeated 
efforts, we have not been able to procure to this day, a statement of the condi- 
tion of the banks of Maryland, or South Carolina, or Georgia, or Tennessee, 
or Michigan. Partial statements have been procured, but the banks in those 


16 
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states are not, that we are aware of, compelled to publish, nor does the leg- 
islature authorize, annual printed reports of their condition. 


Missing Numpers.—Our correspondent in London, who writes for Nos, 
of the Bankers’ Circular which had not been received, is informed that we 
send duplicate copies of the Nos. mentioned, per steamer Ist August. 
Those subscribers who have taken pains enough to file their copies, can be 
supplied with such odd numbers as they require, if we have them. 


Lonpon Bankers’ Macazine.—We refer our readers to the cover of 
this number, for an advertisement of the London Bankers’ Magazine ; it 
contains a large amount of valuable statistical details, relating to the banks 
and savings banks of Great Britain, the Funds, English Commercial Law, 
Railway Reports, &c., all which render it valuable to public institutions. 
(Imported by E. Baldwin, 155 Broadway, New York, Monthly, $6 per annum, 
exclusive of Supplements.) 


Tue Bankers’ Atmanac, 1846 —Another valuable publication, whose 
columns have been useful to us. It contains lists of all the banks in Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland: prominent bankers in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa; bankers in London, and a variety of exceedingly interesting details. 
(Sold by Baldwin, 155 Broadway, New York, price $1 50.) 


Icz.—This article, one of luxury in a moderate climate, and of necessity 
also in any latitude south of 42 in our country, is now shipped in large 
quantities to England from Boston. London papers of June 20, announce 
the arrival of a cargo of 694 tons at the docks, where warehouses have been 
specially constructed to keep the article cool: about 40,000 tons have been 
shipped this season from Boston alone, a large portion of it to New Orleans, 
where houses are built expressly for it, entirely above ground—none of the 
houses of that city being provided with cellars. 


Bop Rossery.—While the teller of the Bank of the State of New York 
was busily engaged in the discharge of his duties, paying checks, &c. 
some rogue boldly marched in and marched out again with a package of 
bank notes containing twenty-five hundred dollars, in fifty dollar bills. The 
money was very soon missed but not before the rogue was beyond the hope 
of pursuit. 


Tue Furton Bank, New York City, was entered by burglars at some 
period between the evening of Friday, July 3, and the following Monday 
morning. They succeeded in obtaining a bag of gold containing about one 
thousand dollars, which had been deposited in an iron safe: but their 
efforts to work a passage to the vault were fruitless. 
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Ixrerest ON THE Dest or Marytanv.—The commissioner of loans 
has given notice that the coupons due Ist January, 1843, upon the sterling 
debt of the State of Maryland, would be paid on demand at his office, on or 
before the 25th of July, 1846. Afier that time holders must present them 
for payment to Messrs. Baring, Brothers & Co. London, at whose banking 
house the coupons are made payable. 

The report of the committee of ways and means to the legislature, at its 
late session, represented the public debt of the state to be, . $15,186,784 

From which deduct bonds issued to the Baltimore and Ohio 

Rail Road Co., a sum which it is fully believed the 
Company will provide, : - P ‘ : - 3,200,000 


$ 11,986,784 
ee 
The annual interest on this is 8 655,421. Several millions of the Mary- 
land loan were taken at 16 per cent. premium, and portions of it were re- 
sold at 120, while the present market price is 78; the decline mostly owing 
not to any actual or presumed inability on the part of the State to pay its 
debts, but to the inaction of the legislature in promptly providing for the 
payment of the annual interest: and to the belief on the part of the bond- 
holders in the want of that moral honesty and courage among the people, 
which should induce them to throw a due share of the burden of the debt 
upon the present generation, and not the whole, principal and accumulated 
interest, upon the shoulders of those who shall come after us. 


Motations or TrmMe.—An extraordinary instance of the fall in the value 
of property came to our knowledge a few days since, which, for the benefit 
of bankers we now record. The building constructed for, and for several 
years occupied by the Bank of Columbia, at Georgetown, was considered, 
at the time of its erection, the most elegant and costly of the finished public 
buildings of the District of Columbia. Built upon an elevation of at least 
100 feet above the river, it commands an extensive view of the Potomac, 
the City of Washington, a portion of Virginia, (as proposed to be retroced- 
ed,) and is now within one hundred yards of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal. 

lt was constructed upon a large scale, (consistent, however, with the aze,) 
having a front of 50 feet with a depth of 30 feet, in the centre of a lot 165 
feet front and 240 deep: and finished in a costly manner. The entire cost 
of the property at the time (1811—12) was one hundred and nine thousand 
dollars. Such were, however, its rapid strides to inflation and insolvency, 
that although possessing a capital of $ 940,000, it was compelled during the 
reverses of 1819-’20, to suspend payment and make an assignment of its pro- 
perty to the Bank of the United States for the benefit of its creditors. These 
were nearly all paid off, but the stockholders never realized any returns. 
The building has been since but little used: a portion of the time by the 
topographical bureau of the United States. A few weeks since this pro- 
perty, entirely free from encumbrances, was disposed of at private sale to 
Mr. George Poe, formerly Cashier of the Branch Bank United States at 
Mobile, for forty-five hundred dollars, a sum which we are informed will 
scarcely cover the original cost of the iron railing surrounding the bank. 

Georgetown was (familiarly to the editor) at the time of the suspension 
of the Bank of Columbia, the court-end of Washington; carrying on a large 
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foreign and coasting trade, and exporting heavily in flour, tobacco, &c. 
with a large amount of tonnage and a flattering prospect of remaining a 
prominent commercial town, and of enjoying its import and export trade with 
Holland, Southern Europe, South America and the West Indies. Now, 
afier the lapse of only 25 years, the commerce of the town has dwindled 
down to a coasting trade with New York and one or two other ports: nota 
ship or a brig at its wharves: its warehouses vacant and its real property 
depreciated from 50 to 80 per cent. above the inflated values of the inflated 
times of 1818—20. Its banking corporations, in common with those of 
Washington and Alexandria, extinct, except as private institutions. Even 
its sister city Alexandria, notwithstanding an outlay of a million of dollars 
to prop its decaying commerce, by the construction of a canal, alongside of 
a fine navigable river, is suffering nearly the same fate. 


Manvracturers anp Mecuanics’ Bank, Nanrucket.—The calamitous 
fire at Nantucket on the 13th of July, destroyed the Custom House, Post 
Office, Savings Bank, together with the building occupied by the Manufac- 
turers and Mechanics’ Bank. The condition of this institution, which fail- 
ed in February last, is even more deplorable than at first supposed. The 
defaleation of Mr. Barker Burnell, its recent cashier, is now ascertained to 
be nearly & 150,000, while its entire capital was only $100,000. If the 
bank hold Mr. Burnell’s private property as it will be enabled to do, unless 
prevented by a Jegal flaw, the deficit can probably be reduced to 8 100,000. 
The directors are the principal sufferers, being large stockholders and de- 
positors. 

This is one of the most extraordinary and unaccountable instances of bad 
management that we have ever heard of; a commentary upon the practice 


of placing nominal directors in office, either too ignorant of the routine of 
business, or too busy with their own affairs, to attend to public duties for 
which they receive no compe rsation. 


wane PARA 


AN ACT FOR THE PROTECTION OF PERSONS VOLUNTEERING IN THE 
SERVICE OF THEIR COUNTRY AGAINST MEXICO. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, of 
the State of Louisiana, in general assembly convened, 

That all laws in relation to the collection of debts shall be suspended, and 
cease to operate against such persons as may be called into the service of 
their country against Mexico. 

Section 2. Be it further enacted, §&c., That this law shall be in force six 
months from and after its passage, or until such persons are regularly dis- 
charged from the enlistment aforesaid. Provided, That the terms granted in 
this act to the persons therein mentioned, shall not be computed within the 
period prescribing any debt or obligation. 

Approved 6th May, 1846. 


——- PP PRA ARAL Le 


GeneraL [Liumination 1n Great Brirain.—It is intended that there 
shall be a general illumination almost immediately after the passing of the 
Corn Bill by the House of Lords. In Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Blackburn, and Rochdale, the illumination will be on a scale of 

reat magnificence. In the metropolis, the illumination will be of a similar 
Find to that which took place at the time of the passing of the Reform Bill. 
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New York Strate Loan.—Thce special six per cent. loan of two hundred 
thousand dollars required by the state of New York, was taken in July, by 
the parties mentioned below, at the annexed rates of premium : 

Watts Sherman, ‘ ; . § 120,000 a 5235 premium. 
Savings Bank New York, ; ‘. 48,000 a 4.56 “6 
R. H. King, P * ‘ . 25,000 a 4.56 ‘6 
William Fowler, . , . 7,000 a 4.60 * 


§ 200,000 
The aggregate premium realized by the State, is $ 9,986 80; evincing 
abundance of capital and unabated confidence in the means of the state, 
and in its intention to sustain ils credit in any events. 


New Banxs 1n New Hampsnire.—At the recent session of the Legis- 
lature of New Hampshire, the following new banks, &c. were incorporated : 

1. Great Falls Bank, at Somersworth. 2. Strafford Bank, at Dover. 
3. Belknap County bank, at Meredith. 4. State Bank, at Portsmouth. 
5. Claremont Bank, Claremont. 6. Bank of Lebanon, (renewal :) also, 
the Manchester Savings Bank: seven new Railroad Companies, and thirty- 
two new Manufacturing Companies, and an increase allowed to the capital 
stock of the Manchester Bank. 


Hints ro TeLuers anp Bowx-keerers.—In those banks where a for- 
eign (or general) leger clerk, as well as an individual book-keeper are em- 

loyed, much trouble to both, and to the paying teller may be saved by the 
fcr charging the general leger checks in a separate column from the indi- 
vidual Jeger checks in his cash book. Much time is frequently lost in find- 
ing out a discrepancy either in the extensions or additions, when neither of 
the three persons can say in which book the error exists. Whereas, by 
keeping the two sets of checks separate, the two book-keepers can from 
time to time during the day, compare their additions with the teller, and 
discover immediately any difference. It is better for an error to lie between 
two, than three persons. 

PropaBLe Guut or Gotp.—We find it stated in a French scientific 
pepe, that Siberia contains gold in such abundance, that its discovery is 
ikely to produce a financial revolution in Europe, similar to that which 
took place on the discovery of Peru. In the period of the last 14 years, 
the produce of the gold mines in that country is said to have doubled. 
Eleven thousand persons are daily employed in washing the mineral; and 
three times the number could be so occupied if the hands could be found. 
Nothing but this want of laborers, (adds the French Journal,) prevents the 
markets from being filled with the gold of this rich depesit.—Liverpool Albion. 


(This want of laborers need not Jong be felt, there are a few populous 
towns yet on the continent, although some villages have been depopulated 
by emigration to the U. S.)—Ed. B. M. 


Deatus.—At New-York, on the 24th of July, Preserven F'1su, aged 81: 
for several years, and at his death, President of the Tradesmen’s Bank; and 
long known as an active member of the eminent commercial house of 
Fish & Grinnell, of that city. 

At Fredericksburg, Va. on the 23d of July, Huca M. Patron, aged 53, 
Cashier of the Branch of the Farmers’ Bank of Va. at that place: a post 
which he had held for many years, with credit to himself and usefulness to 
the institution. 
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THE ZOLLVEREIN. 


Tue Zollverein came to its present state in the year 1834, and counted 
then 23,478,120 inhabitants, which number had increased in 1843, to 
28,498,625, on a space of 822,157 German square miles, partly from Baden, 
Brunswick, Frankfort-on-Maine, Luxemburg, and Nassau, joining to the 
Union, and partly owing to the regular increase of population, viz.— 

Prussia, (including Luxemburg) 15,967,879 
BAUME cocccccccoces 6wbenteedes os Sdéeesdnseee 4,444,918 
Saxony. ..ccccccccccccceces Cccccccccccccccoces 1,757,800 
Wurtemberg, (including Hohenzollern)........... 1,739,706 
pe eenbenesbeseeeseenindes aeneee - 1,332,317 
Hesse-Cassel...... senecceesens kiwedhenesinaowan 719,320 
Hesse-Darmstadt $44,655 
Thuringen, (several duchies)........+ese¢0. nace 974,184 
Brunswick .......+++ pedinhadeewon pipenenwasses 239,744 
DU his die Sebndab bones adeacemadeas eoacce 412,271 
Frankfort-on-Maine..........seeseeee stececes oe 65,831 


Total 28,498,625 


No new state has joined the Union since 1842. The increase of popula- 
tion within the Union is, when no new state joins, half a million a year. 
The population may, therefore, now be taken at 30 millions. 

The duty system is the same that Prussia had in 1818, in which nothing 
was prohibited, and a duty, of not more than 10 per cent. levied on the 
value, after which, at that time, the duty was charged on the weight. 
Since then, however, the prices of most goods have fallen so low, that the 
common articles of several branches cannot be imported any longer, and 
others pay a duty of 20, and even 100 per cent. cn their value, arising from 
the duty being levied on the weight. 

Prussia is the leading power of the Union, but cannot undertake anything 
without the sanction of the other powers. To carry a resolution it is neces- 
sary that all agree. Deputies of the eleven powers meet every three years 
to consider and discuss matters principally relating to the tariff, which, after 
this, is good for three years. In extraordinary cases, however, special 
meetings may be called in the interim. 


SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 
June and July, 1846. 


Per ct. 

Conn.—Exchange Bank, Hartford, 3 Mp.—Western Bank, Baltimore, 
Connecticut River Bank, 3 Farmers & Planters’ Bank do. 
New-Haven Bank, D. C.—Bank of the Metropolis, 
New-Haven County Bank, Patriotic Bank, 

City Bank, New-Haven, Va.—Bank of Virginia, 
Mechanics’ Bank, do. Farmers’ Bank of Va. 

N. ¥.—Phenix Bank, N. Y. Exchange Bank 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank, S. C.—Union Bank of S. C. 
Commercial Bank, Albany, Planters & Mechanics’ Bank, 
Pine Plains Bank, Bank of Charleston, 
Merchants’ Bank, Poughkeepsie, Merchants’ Bank, Cheraw, 
Bank of Poughkeepsie, Gero.— Planters’ Bank 
Farmers & Man. Bank, do Ky.—Bank of Kentucky, 

Long Islan Bank, Northern Bank, 

Penn.—Bank of North America, Bank of Louisville, 

De_.—Farmers’ Bank of Delaware, TENN.—Planters’ Bank, 

Mp.—Cumberland Bank of A. Union Bank, 

Union Bank of Baltimore, Ata.—Bank of Mobile, 
Chesapeake Bank do. Oxn10.—Ohio Life & Trust Co. 4 
Merchants’ Bank do. N. O.—Mechanics & Traders’ Bank, 3 


* Dollars per share 
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Miscellaneous. 


PRICES OF STOCKS. 
New York, Juty 25, 1846. 
GovERNMENT Secvrities. Offered. Asked. : Offered. Asked. 
U.S. Loan 6 per ct. 1862 106 107 Chemical Bank, 150 — 
do. do. 5 do. 1853 98 99 Fulton Bank, 160 — 


Stare SECURITIES. N. ¥ Chemical Manufac.Co. 92 94 


New York 7 percent. 1848 102 103 | Del. & Hud. Canal Co, Bank, 180 


do. 1849 103¢ 1033 Dry Dock Bank, 60 
do. — 106 108 Greenwich Bank, 62 70 
do. —— 101 163 Butchers & Drovers’ Bank, 111 
do. 1850 96 98 Mechanics & Traders’ Bank, 105 — 
do. 1855 98 National Bank, 97 «99 
do. 1858 96 98 Merchants’ Exchange Bank 104 — 
do. 1860 96 99 Leather Manufacturers’ do. 106 108 
do. Astor Fives. 963 Seventh Ward Bank, 90 100 
do. 4t do. ae — | State Bank of New-York, 83 85 
Ohio 6 percent. 1850 933 Bank of Commerce, 94 95 
do. 6 do. 1860 933 Do. do. Scrip, 95 96 
do. 6 = do. 1870 94 N. A. Trust & Banking Co. 8 8} 
do. 5 do. 1856 80 85 Del. & Hud. Canal Scrip Stock 140 
do. 7 ~~ do. — 102 Mechanics’ Banking Associa. 92 
Kentucky 6 percent. 1871 9 99 American Exchange Bank, 82 
do. 5 do. + 85 Long Island Bank, 101 
do. payable inN. Y. —— 86 Brooklyn Bank, 20 
Illinois 6 per cent. 1860 _ Atlantic Bank, Brooklyn, 98 
do. 6 do. 1870 33 Trust CoMPANIES. 
Indiana St’g 5 per ct. 25 yrs. 33 N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 106% 
do. Dol.5 do. 35 yrs. 33 Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 25 
Arkansas 6 per ct. we Ohio Life Ins. & Trust Co. 96 
Michigan 6 per ct. — 36 — MISCELLANEOUS 
Pennsylvania 5 per ct. —— 67} 673 New-York Gas Light Co. _ 
Ciry, &e. Manhattan Gas Light Co. 86 
N. Y. City 7 per ct. 1847 103 Canton Co., Balt. 34 
do. 7 do. 1852 104} East Boston Co. . 14 
do. 7 do. 1857 107 Fore!IGN INSTITUTIONS. 
do. 5 do. 1850 9% 93 United States Bank. 4 
do. Water Loan do. 1858 92 93 N. O. Canal & Banking Co. 40 
Brooklyn 6 per ct. —- 105 City Bank of N. Orleans, 64 
Banks. Commercial Bank of N.O. 26 
Bank of New York, 121 Franklin Bank, Cincinnati, 90 
Manhattan Bank, 99 La Fayette Bank, do. 77 
Merchants’ Bank, 108} Illinois State Bank, 10 
Mechanics’ Bank, 106 Vicksburg Com. & R. R. B’k, 6 
Union Bank, 115 Morris Canal & BankingCo. 12} 
Bank of America, ¢ 97 RalLroapDs. 
City Bank, 106 New York & Erie, 45 
Phenix Bank, 83 85 Mohawk, 47 
North River Bank, 90 97 Harlem, 54 
Tradesmen’s Bank 117-123 Utica and Schenectady,t 113 


t Dividend of 4 per cent. taken off to-day. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 61, line 2, for 4pril, 1845, read April, 1846. 
“ 66, “ 25, for $3,694,000, “ $4,564,000. 
*« 68, “ 13, for profession, “possession. 
“« 69, “ 30, for change, “« =’ Change.” 
“ 671, “ 29, for July 1, 1845, “July 1, 1846. 

69, “ 37, for mintrelsy, , “ minstrelsy. 





